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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CAMPAIGN, 


HE Session of Parliament has opened with more than the usual 
T spirit. The Queen’s Speech, interesting and important as it is, 
lost its attraction as soon as it was delivered. The omission of all 
mention of Parliamentary Reform stirred the ire of a small but by no 
means uninfluential section of the House of Commons, which forth- 
with resolved to do battle with the Government. Rumours had been 
current for many weeks that Reform was to form no part of the 
Ministerial programme ; and a doughty Queen’s Counsel, a member 
for a metropolitan borough, had announced his readiness to break a 
lance on the question, and to move an amendment to the Address. 
But the learned gentleman, discreet as became a Queen’s Counsel 
with the Attorney-Generalship in expectancy, made no sign, and his 
place was supplied at the last moment by the member for Brighton, 
seconded by the member for Southampton. This brought up the 
leader of the Opposition—not to coincide with the policy or to swell 
the chorus of lamentation of the Parliamentary Reformers, but to 
carp and cavil at the conduct of foreign affairs. Lord John Russell 
—attacked on both flanks—defended himself and the Government. 
He began with his last and most formidable opponent, and favoured a 
not very full House with an ample explanation and a vindication of 
the Royal Speech. What that document had omitted, his lordship 
supplied. What was weak in it he strengthened ; what was obscure 
in it he made clear. The Speech and the commentary have thus gone 
forth together, and the country will be the better enabled to form a 
judgment both on the foreign and on the domestic policy of the 
Palmerston Administration. 

It cannot be admitted that Mr. Disraeli was either prudent in his 
attack or fortunate in its result. The strong point of the Govern- 
ment, as displayed since Parliament last assembled, has most indubi- 
tably been its conduct of foreign affairs. Strengthening in every 
possible way the alliance of Great Britain and France—being in as 
perfect accord as it is possible to be with the powerful personage who 
delights in mysteries and surprises, and does not always speak his 
mind ; impressing even upon the ambitious policy of that inscrutable 
ruler a direction favourable to the independence of other nations, 
and more especially of Italy ; exhibiting a disinterested and unselfish 
sympathy with every people that aspire to work out their own free- 
dom without the aid of foreigners; and everywhere lending the 
moral support of England to the cause of peace and conciliation— 
the Government of Lord Palmerston has succeeded in making this 
country the virtual arbiter of the destinies of Europe. It might be 
the boast of that statesman and his colleagues, that at no time within 
the memory of living men has the name of England stood so high in 
the estimation of the states and peoples of the Continent as it does 
now. 

By simply minding our own affairs, and impressing upon others, 
both by our advice and our example, the necessity as well as the 








wisdom of doing lixewise, the despotic and irresponsible rulers of | 


Europe have ceased to bear any grudge against us. 


that we do not intend to intermeddle, either for them or against 
them in any question that may arise between them and their sub- 
jects, they are taught the necessary lesson that their first duties are 
at home, and that, if they do not concilidte the people whom t 


They see that | 


we are strong, they know us to be pacific, and fully understanding | John Russell says in effect, that this evil example is to be repeated ; 








attempt to govern, no external combinations, or dynastic sadaser 
can save them from the penalties of bankruptcy and revolution. We 
have only to imagine what would be the state of Europe at this 
moment if a minister like Lord Derby, who, by implication, calls the 
Italians ‘“ dogs,” were at the head of affairs in this country—to have 
abundant reason for thankfulness that statesmen like Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell fulfill the high functions of Government. 
These, at all events, look upon the Italians as “men,” and have not 
denied their right as “men” to settle their accounts with their 
rulers, and to achieve the liberty for which they abundantly proved 
their capacity. 

In its management of the Reform question—making full allowance 
for the personal difficulties of Lord John Russell—we do not think 
that the Government has assumed the same dignified and statesman- 
like position. We grant that the country takes no especial, if indeed 
it take any interest in another Reform Bill. Home politics have 
dwindled into an atrophy since 1848, and can scarcely be galvanized: 
into anything like life or activity. The affairs of the parish excite 
more interest than those of the nation. The wheels of the State 
machine, well greased and oiled, as they always are when work is 
plentiful and wages are high in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Lanark- 
shire, roll smoothly and make no sound. The trade of political 
agitation is, if not dead, in a state of collapse ; and the artizans of the 
country, skilled and unskilled, are so busy and well fed, as to have 
neither time nor stomach for political discontent. More than this, a 
succession of Reform Bills have been introduced to Parliament by 
both of the great parties in the State, with the same results in either 
hands, a waste of the time of the session, an abandonment of other 
measures of public usefulness, and a general thankfulness when, at 
the last moment, their further progress was adjourned to the Greek 
Kalends. 

Lord John Russell, whose affection for the cause, tried as it has 
been through good and through evil report, is not to be denied, seems 
to have come to the sorrowful conclusion, that it is in vain to in- 
troduce reform bills to the notice of a derisive parliament and of 
an apathetic people. And if he, the apostle of the principle, the high- 
priest of the faith, the man who has identified his name and _ his 
public service with that one great cause, has seen fit to abandon it, 
and leave its further nurture to the people themselves; no one can 
feel much, if any, surprise that his colleagues, not so wholly 
favourable to it, should be content to take the public apathy con- 
tentedly, and to let Reform sleep until a perhaps angry multitude 
shall arouse it into a new and, perhaps, fierce activity. Such a course 
may be expedient, and may tide over the difficulties of a day ; but 
we do not think it is wise, or conducive, in the long run, to the public 
tranquillity. The country was driven to the very brink of a violent 
revolution in 1831 and 1832 ere the first Reform Bill could be 
The same thing happened in 1845 and 1846. 


carried. 
Class had to be arrayed 
against class, interest against interest, and the country brought into a 
state of the most unwholesome agitation and most imminent peril, 
before an act of justice—so simple and so full of benefit as the 
repeal of the Corn Laws—could pass the unwilling legislature. Lord 


and that the only chance for the new Reform Bill, which he admits 


_ (and which every statesman in the country has admitted) to be 





necessary, is in a renewal of popular agitation. 
| e the cotton-mills of England and Scotland closed, or only 
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working half time, in consequence of a failure of the cotton supply 
from America, or were a million of operatives thrown out of employ- 
ment from any other cause, a Reform Bill might be carried, but not 
otherwise. Such is the moral of Lord John Russell’s speech—not as 
he drew it, but as it must impress itself on the minds of all who truly 
seck to discover its meaning. 

The Government will be warned in due time that on this subject 
there are breakers ahead. Mr. Gladstone and his Budget loom un- 
pleasantly on the horizon. The income-tax already touches the skilled 
artizan, who has no vote; and if the pressure of that impost bear 
much more heavily than it now does upon the struggling community 
of honest hard-working men without giving them the privilege of 
voting as well as that of paying, there may come a time, only too 
speedily, when Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives, may 
have reason to regret that they played fast and loose with so vital a 
question. A great popular tide to carry a just and necessary measure 
over the Bar of the House of Lords is a state of affairs the very 
reverse of desirable. Lord John Russell sees no other chance for a 
Reform Bill We sincerely hope and believe that in this respect he 
will prove a false prophet. 








THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. | 


HE peculiar position into which the Emperor of the French has 
thrust himself, by his daring and his genius, invests all his words 
—and more especially his lengthened speeches—with a threefold 
character. Whatever he publicly says is aimed, in the first instance, 
at the minds of the French people; in the second, at the public 
opinion of Great Britain ; and in the third, at the diplomacy of 
Europe. The speech which on Monday last he delivered to the 
Senators and Deputies of the two Chambers, which he allows to run 
parallel with, but not to control, the action of his Government, must, 
if we would do it justice and discover its real meaning, be con- 
sidered under these three aspects. We heartily wish that, seen under 
any one of them, it could be deemed satisfactory. 

Speaking to the French people of matters purely French, the 
Emperor may appear to Englishmen to be far too argumentative and 
demonstrative ;—to say much where he ought to say little ;—and to 
give reasons for his conduct when his good pleasure ought to be suffi- 
cient for his justification. But the French and the English do not 
look upon politics with the same eyes ; and a nation so scientific, so 
mathematical, and so theoretical as that over which the Emperor 
rules, requires the kind of logic which he has just administered in 
such an ample dose; and the statement referring to the greater 
freedom of discussion to be allowed in future to the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies—which in an English sovereign or minister 
might be looked upon as a betrayal of weakness—will be considered 
in France as an exhibition of strength. The not very direct or 
emphatic mention of the recently concluded Treaty of Commerce 
with this country is also cunningly devised, so as not to alarm too 
violently the jealous susceptibilities of the protectionists, who, in 
spite of the Emperor’s efforts to convert them to a sounder faith, are 
not yet wholly convinced that Free Trade with England is a good 
thing for French manufacturers. 

Not to link the beneficial measure too intimately with the name 
of England, the Emperor states that the Treaty “was projected with 
the view of favouring intercommunication and transport with neigh- 
bouring countries.” Equally well suited for the moral atmosphere in 
which Frenchmen live and move, are the paragraphs referring to the 
present state of Europe :—to the chances of peace or war ; to the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice ; to the intervention in Syria; to the 
maintenance of Papal authority in Rome; to the misfortune so 
“nobly supported” of the ex-King of Naples ; to the occupation of 
Pekin by the armies of France and Great Britain ; and notably to 
the “re-erection of the cross—the emblem of our Christian civiliza- 
tion in the capital of China—on the temples of our religion, which 
have been closed for more than a century.” The Emperor knows 
how to feel the pulse of his public. He can gauge with equal facility 
the vanity of his people, the conceit of his army, and the pride of his 
clergy, and can administer to each and all the due quantity—neither 
in stint nor in excess—of the pabulum which they love, and upon 
which they thrive, to their own satisfaction, and to his renown 
and glory. 

Considered under its English point of view the speech is 
not quite so satisfactory. The principle of non-intervention in 
the affairs of Italy is extolled, as having been adopted to 
avoid greater dangers, not in accordance with the Government 
of Great Britain, which most certainly merits the praise of having 
originated and insisted upon it—but in accordance with “his 
allies.” The French people are thus led to infer that he may 
have had other allies than Great Britain in support of the great 
principle of non-intervention, an inference which the facts do not 
justify. Throughout the speech the allusions necessary to be made 
to this country are so studiously slight as to warrant the suspicion 
that the Emperor is not so certain of the popularity of the Eng- 
lish alliance as to care to dwell upon it with too much cordiality. 





| guarantee, at least unless all other plans should fail. 








We believe that, in this respect, the Emperor is much wiser and 
clearer sighted than his people. He knows that a firm allianee 
with Great Britain and the consequent extension of trade and inter- 
course between the two countries is the surest bulwark of his throne 
and dynasty to be found beyond the limits of his own dominions ; 
and judging of the future by the past, we may well conclude that no 
man in France is so deeply impressed with the fact as he is himself. 
It is, therefore, to be regretted, that in the great interests of 

his Majesty did not deem it expedient to speak out a little more 
boldly, and proclaim to all the world that the cordiality of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the two leaders of civilization in our hemi- 
sphere, was not to be confined to the planting of banners upon the 
walls of Pekin, or intervention in the affairs of semi-barbarous and 
decaying empires in remote parts of the world. 

But it is under its third, or European aspect, that the speech appears 
most ominously unsatisfactory. ‘“ Abroad,” he says, “I have endea- 
voured to prove, in my relations with foreigu powers, that France 
sincerely desires peace ; but without renouncing a legitimate influenee 
she cannot pretend to take any part where her interests are not at 
stake.” This passage, taken in connection with those immediately 
following it, points not to peace but to war. “I am not ignorant,” 
he continues, “that this system (¢. e. non-intervention) possesses the 
inconvenience of appearing to authorise many grievous excesses ; and 
persons of extreme opinions would prefer, some of them, that France 
should take part in all revolutions, and others, that she should place 
herself at the head of a general reaction. Ido not allow myself to be 
frustrated by any opposing excesses. I confine myself, for the great- 
ness of the country, to maintain her right where it is incontestable, to 
defend her honour where it is attacked, and to lend her support where 
ut is supplicated in favour of a just cause.” 

What, we may ask, becomes of the principle of non-intervention, 
and what are the chances of peace, if the Emperor, sole judge of 
what is “for the greatness of the country,” should think it desirable 
to lend his support, where it is supplicated, in favour of any cause 
which he, in like manner, may consider just ? If it be, in his opinion, 
as necessary for the greatness of France in 1861,as it appeared to him 
in 1859, to humiliate Austria; and if he think the cause of the 
Hungarians as righteous as that of the Italians, where shall we gather 
from his speech any ground for the belief that he will not again inter- 
fere in a quarrel that does not concern him ;—an interference which 
might involve all Europe in war? And if it follow from the premises 
laid down that France and the Emperor “have to maintain their right 
in establishing the cession of Savoy and Nice—provinces irrevocably 
re-united to France ;”—of what avails it that the Emperor declares 
his firm resolution “ not to enter into any conflict where the cause of 
France would not be based on right and justice”? No state or 
nation ever made or makes war upon another without basing its 
claims to redress on these grossly perverted and wofully misunder- 
stood words and phrases ; so that all this proves, as it means, nothing. 
The Emperor blows hot and cold. He praises non-intervention in 
the abstract, but guards himself scrupulously against any pledge or 
even promise to make it the rule of his policy. 

The worst feature in the case is that he cannot well do otherwise. 
It was his intervention that precipitated the Italian struggle. It is 
his intervention at Rome that exasperates and complicates it ; and it 
was his but recently concluded intervention at Gaeta that protracted 
the useless and hopeless defence of that fortress. Unluckily, the 
Emperor does not, and perhaps cannot, practise the virtue which he 
preaches. The state of Europe is not wholesome; and France, 
unlike Great Britain, has too much ambition to let existing evils 
right themselves without playing a part in the settlement. France 
may be greatly satisfied with the Imperial manifesto—England, 
strong and self-reliant, may not be disturbed by it; but we greatly 
doubt if it do not excite throughout Europe both distrust and 
displeasure. 








RED SEA TELEGRAPH. 


ITHIN the last few days the Red Sea Telegraph has excited 
interest of a very peculiar, and, happily, of a very unusual 
description. On the day on which the shareholders reckoned on 
receiving the announcement of the half-yearly dividend, they were 
informed by the directors that the Treasury had declined to pay it. 
This unexpected notification was received on the Stock Exchange 
with a burst of indignation. In the City, where the importance o! 
financial good faith is sensitively felt, this measure was considered as 
striking at the very root of all Treasury engagements, and the feeling 
throughout the country is one of unmitigated disgust. 

The unqualified nature of the guarantee granted to the Red Sea 
Telegraph has never, till this time, been questioned for a moment. 
It was in August, 1857, after the first failure of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, that the Treasury was assured, by the first authorities in the 
City, that no capital could be raised for such an undertaking in the 
Red Sea without an absolute guarantee, free from all contingencies 
The Lords Commissioners stated in reply, that they would not feel 


justified in adopting the new principle of direct and absolute 
To test the 
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possibility of floating such an enterprise without such a guarantee, 
the Red Sea Telegraph Company immediately issued a prospectus, 
inviting subscriptions for £300,000, on the strength of a subsidy of 
£20,000 a year, which the Government had offered, to commence 
from the receipt of the first message. Only 2,300 shares out of 
60,000 were taken. roe 

The project fell to the ground, and it became indisputably evident 
that the enterprise must be altogether abandoned unless Government 
was prepared to assume the risk of it. Lord Derby, on his accession 
to oftice, considered the establishment of telegraphic communication 
with India, where the mutiny was as yet unquelled, an object of the 
highest national importance. The question was, therefore, resumed ; 
and the Cabinet finding, after the most extensive and anxious in- 
quiries, that nothing short of an absolute guarantee would be suffi- 
cient to command funds, determined to grant this exceptional con- 
cession. A contract was accordingly entered into with the Telegraph 
Company on this basis ; and capitalists, being now assured that the 
dividends would not be dependent on success, no longer hesitated to 
embark in the undertaking, and 180,000 shares were applied for, 
when only 40,000 were available. The nature of the contract was 
subsequently discussed in both Houses of Parliament ; and, though 
often assailed with great vehemence, was invariably upheld by par- 
liamentary votes. On the last oecasion, at the close of the session of 
1860, when the House of Commons was required to sanction the 
allotment of funds for the payment of the dividend, the Secretary of 
the Treasury repeated the assurance that the undertaking had always 
been considered an exceptional case, and that, according to the terms 
of the contract, the guarantee was unconditional. It was upon this 
authoritative declaration that the House passed the vote to enable 
Government to meet this obligation. Neither has this interpretation 
of the contract been questioned by her Majesty’s Ministers. In the 
letter which announced the stoppage of the dividend, the Treasury 
state that, according to the view held in common by Parliament, and 
by all the parties, the liability to pay the guaranteed interest was not 
to be absolutely dependent on the working of the line, and they 
intended upon the opening of the session to submit a bill to Parlia- 
ment to give effect to the understanding with which the act was 
passed. How, then, does it happen that the Cabinet have thought 
fit to withhold the payment of the dividend 1 


For the solution of this enigma, we must refer to the truism that 
there is no Act of Parliament through which an able and acute 
lawyer cannot drive a coach and four. It appears that after four 
dividends had been paid, and the fifth voted by the House, the con- 
tract was placed in the hands of Sir Richard Bethell, and if any addi- 
tional testimony was wanting of his being the most acute lawyer of the 
day, it is furnished by the fact that he drove his coach right through 
it and at once overturned it. After the unqualified character of 
the guarantee had been deliberately affirmed by both houses, and 
acted on both by a Conservative and a Liberal Ministry, the Attorney- 
General made the discovery that the contract did not carry with it 
the smallest obligation to pay a farthing of dividend to the share- 
holders. It might be deemed presumptuous to affirm that the con- 
tract which bore the signature of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli was 
not susceptible of such a construction. Perhaps no contract ever 
entered into by Government is so perfect in its phraseology that it 
could be expected to come unscathed through such an ordeal. But 
the public feel that the interpretation of engagements which involve 
the honour of the executive Government, ought not to be contracted 
within the narrow limits of what Burke so aptly termed “ the Chinese 
shoe of the law.” 

Hence her Majesty’s Ministers are arraigned by public opinion for 
having allowed themselves, on the receipt of this adverse opinion, to 
be deterred from paying the dividend now due, as they had paid the 
others. The opinion of an Attorney-General is doubtless entitled to 
much official deference, but far greater homage is due to the great 
principle of good faith, which is the basis of ministerial strength, and 
which is violated by the detention of funds, which are universally 
acknowledged to be due. The Ministry would have risen in public 
estimation if, on such an occasion as this, they had exhibited the 
moral courage expected from men in their elevated position, and 
braved the fire of Sir Richard Bethel’s legal battery, and paid the 
money entrusted to them, before bringing in a bill to amend the act. 
The duties of the statesman and the lawyer must not be confounded. 
The latter may be satisfied that it is not his province to look beyond 
the four corners of the parchment, but the former is bound to study 
the antecedents of a contract, and to act in accordance with the 
spirit in which it was made. Through the neglect of this principle, 
the most serious losses have been inflicted on many who had invested 
their property in Red Sea shares, in full dependence on the good 
faith of Government, and timidly sold out when the security of the 
fund was so rudely shaken by the retention of the dividends. 

Fortunately the rising panic created by the Treasury letter was 
assuaged by a well-timed and judicious notice in the City article of 
the leading journal, and the antidote furnished by its comments 
served to counteract the bane of that communication. The alarm 
has now subsided and men are calmly awaiting the decision of 


Parliament, with the fullest confidence that in its hand the national 
honour will be maintained inviolate. There is a firm conviction 
throughout the country that the House will not for a moment admit 
the thought of repudiating its obligations, though it has been 
demonstrated with what ease this may be accomplished by the 
adoption of a legal quibble. The Red Sea Telegraph was imtended 
to secure the great national object of establishing a daily com- 
munication with our vast possessions in the eastern hemis 
When it is completed its political and commercial value will be in- 
calculable ; and Parliament will, unquestionably, not refuse the 
payment of the stipulated interest of £18,009 a year—the other 
moiety being furnished from India—to those who have been en- 
couraged by the public authorities to entrust their property to 
this undertaking. 





— 





OUR “ROTTEN SYSTEM.” 


FTER a lengthened period of service, during which he had more 
Admiralty experience than any of his contemporaries, Admiral 
Sir Maurice Berkeley pronounced the hopeless inefficiency of our 
right arm of defence to be the result of “a rotten system,” and pub- 
licly declared that “if we had had a naval war, he did not know 
what we should have done.” Sir Maurice would have spoken more 
correctly had he said our rotten want of system, which, if a naval 
war breaks out before a remedy is applied, will, in all human pro- 
bability, justify his misgivings. We cannot tell what we shall do. 
In spite of an annual expenditure of eleven millions sterling, so studied 
has been their contempt of system and organization, that the Govern- 
ment could not guarantee the safety of our ports, much less our 
colonies and commerce, from the physically inferior, but carefully 
organized military maritime power of that nation which, conseious of 
its amphibious shortcomings, is straining every nerve to counter- 
balance its natural defects by the most elaborate organization and 
preparation. 


Disguise it how we may, no rational European for a moment 
doubts that the gigantic maritime armaments of France have for their 
object, if not to make war on this country, at least to enable her to 
accept it, whenever the time may have arrived, as it assuredly will, 
when it behoves England to step in between what her ruler has just 
termed, “la grandeur du pays,” and the political annthilation of 
remaining European states. 

Italy may be about to wade through a bloody baptism as the price 
of its independence ; but if we would preserve all that makes life 
worth living for, these vast preparations must be met in a similar 
spirit. 

If it is neither possible nor politic to imitate the [nseryption Mari- 
time, in order to cope with it, we must organize a standing as well 
as an irregular navy—standing as well as irregular reserves—hearts 
and muscle cannot hope successfully to encounter superior organiza- 
tion and training. For if we were compelled to encounter France 
to-morrow on the seas, she could bring double the number of wained 
seamen at once into the struggle, that we, who have the right and 
the necessity to be the first military maritime power in the world, 
could hope to avail ourselves of. France is, therefore, at this moment, 
incontestably our superior in personnel. 

Is she so in matériel ? 

Though the exertions of late years have enabled us to restore the 
equilibrium regarding screw line of battle ships, we have only 
accomplished this after our rivals have adopted a new type of yessel, 
which will play a much more conspicuous part in future maritime 
warfare than is generally anticipated. The Gloire no more than the 
Warrior is perfect of her class, but iron-clad vessels will roam about 
smooth waters and narrow seas with perfect impunity, that is, from 
anything made of wood, however symmetrical and magnificent. Not 
that the days of wood on the ocean are numbered, for long sea 
cruizers must still be made of that material. But the raids of 
these fiery armadilloes can only be resisted by others of their 
species ; the question is not so much whether they are or are not 
impervious to a Whitworth bolt at 400 yards, but whether they 
will not knock anything made of wood that endeavours to oppese 
them into matches before the first quarter of an hour is over ; 
whether they will not be able to steam into the anchorage at 
Spithead in defiance of those forts we are about to construct at 
immense expense, and not only destroy everything wooden floating in 
those waters, but, with perfect impunity, shell Portsmouth Dock. 
yard. 
To exemplify this, suppose the nineteen “ frégates blendées” our 
cordial ally has constructed, or is constructing, were finished, which 
will be the case this summer, and all the elaborate defences proposed 
by the Defence Commission at Spithead carried into effect, which is 
devoutly to be hoped they may never be, these iron-sides might steam 
into and through that anchorage, without ever passing withim even a 
thousand yard range of any one of the proposed forts, and take up 
positions at Stokes Bay and Spithead respectively, three and two 





thousand yards from any batteries, concentrate their fire on the dock- 


yard within an eight thousand yard range, which the said commis 
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sioners, in their report, proclaim to be a perfectly feasible distance to | long they will continue in any one course or policy. They 


bombard with rifled cannon. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the resistance which could be 
offered to such a squadron by a fleet of Renowns or Royal Alberts. 

It could only be successfully opposed by an iron-clad squadron of equal 
power and number. How many mailed ships do the Admiralty pro- 
mise us by the glorious Ist of June to perform this possible duty ? Six. 
Now, supposing we are agreeably surprised in this case by the Admi- 
ralty fulfilling their i nineteen to six are rather sporting 
odds. The very di ble truth is that France is, in material also, 
ahead of us. Whilst wooden heads have been framing wooden hulls 
in London, hard-headed men in Paris have seized and embodied this 
idea of iron. Humiliating as it may be, we are nevertheless paying 
in a precarious safety for the want of that intelligence which is the 


characteristic of the acts of the Minister of Marine, and his “ Conseil | 


ad’ Amirauté,” and which we have so long sought for in vain from that 
snomalous institution the Board of Admiralty, whose chief is appa- 
rently chosen for his want of acquaintance with the affairs he is called 
upon to administer. Most truly does the author of a late publication 
on the shortcomings of “ Admiralty Administration” remark that, 
before all things, that irresponsible body must be thoroughly remo- 
delled and organized, or we cannot hope to place our military and 
maritime power on a firm or satisfactory basis. 

No amount of millions poured into this slough of misrule will ever 
mend the matter; it will only be sunk in such works as Dover, 
St. Catherine’s, and Alderney, where a million and a half now lies at 
the bottom, or creating material without giving a thought to the 
personnel required to make it available. It is for these reasons that 
we cordially recommend to our representatives, during the present 
session, the réconstruction of our nayy, and especially its adminis- 
tration, for none can tell how soon it may be placed on trial, when 
nothing short of a miracle could save us from disaster, if, indeed, we 
could hold our own after an amphibious Balaklava; and if Mr. 
Bright and other ardent reformers would only throw half the energy 
into naval reform that they have hitherto frittered away in a futile 
attempt to extend the franchise, we might then hope that for much 
less money we might possess a much more efficient navy—that officers 
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would not be dissatisfied, or seamen mutinous—that we might at | 


war. 








“THE INTERESTS OF FRANCE.” 
that singularly vague and mystic speech which fell from the 


jee 
which is the key of his policy for 1861. That thought is expressed 
wave the olive branch or draw the sword. On these—or rather his 
Majesty's apprehension of these—war or peace, annexation or inva- 
sion, Pope and Sultan must be content to rest. 
of France” demand the annexation of Syria to the empire, at the 
expense of an Eastern war more sanguinary than that the ashes and 
embers of which smoulder in the Crimea, the fearful contingency 
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will be risked. Should these “ interests of France” require Gibraltar | 7; arises, in the first place, from the fact, scarcely perhaps to be re- 


or Malta, or a descent on the coast of Kent, they must be gratified. 
Do they indicate the Rhine as the natural frontier of France, there 
is half a million of armed men ready to carry devastation across the 
Continent ; and there are in reserve plausible reasons in the Tuileries 
for all they do. These “interests” are exceedingly elastic. 

Nobody can predict what will satisfy them, or what turn they may 
take, or what feats they will attempt ; they may insist on the Mediter- 
ranean being turned into a French lake, Constantinople being made a 
“new Paris,” as in ancient times it was “new Rome,” or on the 
Sultan becoming a satrap of his Imperial Majesty. Thus the East 
will be opened up to France, and the splendour of the queens of the 
East will be added to the throne of Charlemagne. Should these 
interests take a western tour, General Goyon may be instructed to 
withdraw from Rome, the retiring echo of the tramp of his legions 
sounding the death-knell of the Vatican and its dynasty. The 
“interests of France” may summon Pio Nono to Paris, or send him 
te Jerusalem, or require his presence in Algeria. These “interests” 
have been very actively engaged for years. They have lighted the 
fires of a hundred foundries, cast rifled cannon, organized an army of 
unrivalled efficiency and prodigious size, built iron-plated ships, and 
launched a navy that threatens to exceed that of England. 

These “interests” awoke the thunders of Magenta and Solferino, 
and struck off the chains of Italy, and kindled in the hearts of its 
people an inextinguishable love of freedom. These same “interests ” 
obstructed the accomplishment of what they began by placing a fleet 
alongside of Gaeta—increasing the troops of France in Rome, and 
annexing Savoy, lest it should be supposed that Imperial disinterest- 
edness alone inspired every act. These “interests” have muffled the 
press, silenced the Bishops, talked of freedom, paid compliments to 


the church, and burned incense at its altars. It is difficult to say on | 
| of Foreign Affairs was perpetrating. 


what side these “interests ” fight—the side of justice, religion, peace, 
and truth ; or the side of the common opponent of them all ; or how 


ui 
Europe because they are at the head of a powerful army, Be iy te 
the command of a navy unequalled. 

When these “interests” havedone the work of the day, and Europe 
complains of their having violated the laws of right, and peace, and 
national i ndence, they suddenly dissolve into what the Emperor 
calls “the inexorable logic of facts.” This is his answer to the com. 
plaints of mankind—bis reason for the wrong he has done, and his 
sole justification of results which were commenced by “ the interests 
of France ” and are crowned by ‘the inexorable logic of facts.” The 
Emperor may yet discover, when it is too late to retrace his. steps, 
that he has overlooked or despised higher interests than. those of 
which he is the worshipper, and that there is an “ inexorable logic of 
facts” to which he has paid no regard. We wish he would turn his 
mind to the study of history. He would there discover that justice 
and truth and honour are the weightiest interests of the nations of 
the earth ; and that avarice, revenge, and ambition dig the. graves 
and weave the shrouds of peoples otherwise prosperous and strong, 
National existence ought not to be preferred to honour. National 
conscience is nobler than material wealth. 

Glory is lost when justice is violated, or goodness persecuted, or 
wrong inflicted. Athens sank into a village, Carthage buried in the 
sands, Babylon represented by a few molten bricks, Egypt perpe- 
tuated in its gigantic pyramidal tombs, Venice with its palatial steps 
covered by the sea-weeds—Naples, and Rome, and Vienna all speak 
one “inexorable fact,” that the vital element of national greatness is 
moral, not material ; and that every attempt to reverse this great law 
has recoiled on the experimentalist in ruin and remorse. The mark 
of decadence is visible where many trumpets once sounded forth pro- 
phecies of immortality. Names that shook the world are forgotten. 
Genoa was once a powerful and wealthy republic; it is now a 
memory, and little more. The free cities of Flanders are cities of 
the dead. The phalanx of the Macedonian, the legions of Rome, the 
guards of Napoleon, did nothing to perpetuate, and much to overturn 
the empires to which they belonged. The foundations of empires are 
composed of better and more lasting materials. Prosperity and pro- 
gress are developed under the shadow of a throne on which other and 
sublimer interests are thought of. It would be well did our Imperial 


least keep pace with the French in iron-clad ships—and that the | ally see these “interests of France,” and accept “this inexorable logic 


personnel would receive an organization adapted to modern maritime | of facts.” 








OUR BLUE-BOOK DIPLOMACY. 
No one who watches the progress of political. events can fgil to perceive 


_ that the topics which will most prominently occupy the attention of the Par- 


Emperor’s lips on Monday last, there is one central thought | 


liament and the public during the Session which has just opened, must be 


} . _ those Which bear upon the state of our foreign relations. We confess that 
in these words—“ the interests of France.” These must henceforth | 


wé are not sanguine enough to anticipate either that the House of Commons 


| will reflect any great amount of credit upon itself in the discussions which 


Should “the interests | 


are about to ensue, or that the explanations of the Government, with refe- 
rence to their past or present policy, will be such as to shed a brighter lustre 


| upon the head of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 





Tt will not be very difficult to show why this must inevitably be the case, 
under the system upon which our foreign policy is at present conducted. 


gretted, that the attention of the British public has been confined, for 
many years past, rather to a consideration of the wants and necessities 
of their own country, than diverted to the examination of those political 
events which were transpiring abroad. The almost universal tranquil- 
lity which, during that period, reigned upon the continent, permitted 
this most legitimate and proper direction of the public mind to home 
interests, and we have reason to be thankful that this was so. The conse- 
quence, however, of this prolonged indifference to foreign politics is.a very 
general distaste to the subject, involving a profound ignorance of it, mani- 
fested more especially in the House of Commons, where an amount of 
nonsense is usually talked on foreign affairs which is calculated to bring 
that. respectable institution into the greatest possible contempt upon 
the continent. It is of the utmost importance in the present phase of 
European politics that a change should take place in this respect. If public 
opinion is to govern the country, it is essential that the public should really 
interest itself in the matter, and acquire the information necessary to enable 
it to dictate to the Government. Either the Foreign Office should be abso- 
lute in foreign affairs, or its action should be controlled by a power as well 
informed as it is itself. At present it is responsible to an ignorant public, 
which it must either yield to or gull. The effect is, that it generally yields 
at the worst moment, and abandons a policy at the very crisis when firmness 
would insure success ; or it continues in a wrong course, and gulls the public 
by a blue-book, from which all the essential information is withheld, Blue- 
books ought either to contain everything, in which case the Foreign Office 
would never get any information worth having, for no foreigner, whether 
official or non-official, would supply it with the certainty of being gibbeted 
for the inspection ef his Government, or there ought to be no such things 4 
blue-books, in which case an enlightened British public imagines that it 
would have no means of knowing what piece of folly an enterprizing Ministe? 
In this they are mistaken ; the absence 


of blue-books would only stimulate persons who had really the welfare of 
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their country at heart to procure the necessary information from their own 
sources ; and inasmuch as the sources resorted to by the Foreign Office are 
generally the worst possible, it is in the power of any private individual who 
chooses to give himself the trouble to do so, to arrive at a much more 
correct and accurate knowledge of a foreign question than is usually 
displayed by our functionaries in Downing-street. 

The reason why this is the case—for we do not speak at random—is very 
simple. © The introduction of railroads and telegraphs, and a daily increasing 
press abroad, has entirely changed the face of the continent politically ; how- 
ever much, even in the most despotic countries, the governing power seems 
absolute, yet it is insensibly influenced by public opinion, and a better judg- 
ment can be formed of the probable policy of a government by an intimate 
knowledge of the popular view of the question at issue, than by a despatch 
from a minister, who may be compelled to adopt that popular view after he 
is pledged to another. 

Our foreign diplomatists have no means of knowing the state of the 
public mind in a country where the press is not free. Their known position 
debars them from gaining the confidence of private individuals, while the 
information they obtain from officials may generally be acquired still more 
freely by the traveller, who does not threaten his official informant with 
showing him up in a blue-book. Any one, then, who really makes foreign 
politics his study, may dispense with these gigantic impostures ; they are the 
refuge alike of an incompetent government and an ignorant public; they 
encourage our Ministers to write impertinent despatches, because imperti- 
nence is popular in the House of Commons, and every despatch penned is 
composed for the benefit of that body, and with a view to its ultimate publi- 
cation, and not for the information of the person to whom it is addressed. 
It prevents foreigners from affording valuable intelligence ; it acts as a most 
unwholesome restraint upon our own diplomatic body abroad ; and imparts a 
general non-committal tone to the whole service, which is most injurious to 
the interests of the country. 

If instead of grouse-shooting during the recess, or travelling upon the con- 
tinent with a “ Murray,” and devoting themselves to the inspection of churches 
and picture galleries, our public men would supply themselves with a few 
good letters of introduction, and travel with the object of really informing 
themselves upon the public questions of the day, they would cease to ask 
questions and make speeches founded on emasculated blue-books, which only 
cover them with ridicule abroad, and place them in the disagreeable position 
of being duped at home. Meantime, in so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, it is the duty of our press to remedy this evil by a wide dissemina- 
tion upon the continent of active and intelligent correspondents, who should 
fill the gaps which the blue-books leave, and inspire the subject with that 
interest which at the present juncture it unfortunately lacks. There never 
was a time in our history when it was of more importance that sound and 

correct views should be taken of foreign questions. There can be no doubt 
that we are on the eve of a great European political convulsion. How 
desirable soever may be the spread of the liberal sentiment abroad, we have 
higher interests at stake than the propagation of an idea; and we look for- 
ward with earnest expectation to the day when the cardinal principle of our 
foreign policy may show itself to be, not impulse, still less desire to retain 
office, but the real interests of the country. If the Government refuse to 
accept this as the mainspring of their diplomacy abroad, it is only by the 
salutary and wholesome pressure which a well-informed House of Commons 
and a well-informed public can bring to bear, that they can be coerced into 
nobler views, or be ejected, to make room for men of political foresight 
and lofty patriotism. 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Paris, 6th Febrnary. 

You will be curious, no doubt, to know the details of the opening of the 
Session here in Paris, They are, in some respects, interesting. The impression 
made by the Imperial speech is, I should say, pretty much, what I gather from 
London papers, as having been made on your side of the channel. It is looked 
upon as rather a warlike speech than otherwise, and the vanity and vain- 
gloriousness of the French would appear to be amply satisfied by the many 
“reserved cases” in which it is deemed legitimate for France to violate the 
principle of non-intervention. It is quite clear that, from that speech, France ig 
free to go to war for her honour, or her interest, or for the honour or interest of 
any other country, for any “just cause” whereof Louis Napoleon is to 
appreciate the “ justice,” or for any “idea ’’—such as Nice or Savoy! All this 
is by no means unsatisfactory to this drum-and-trumpet-loving race, and on the 
whole the speech, because it makes here very much the same impression it makes 
on your side of the water, is received as rather satisfactory than otherwise. The 
anti-English feeling too is becoming so decided here that the speech is liked 
because it is supposed we shall dislike it. 

Rather an amusing incident occurred during the delivery of the speech by the 
Emperor. There was no applause till his Majesty cast unqualified blame upon 
Sardinia, and said that France would always be ready to prevent any violations 
of international law, &c. There was then a burst of loud vigorous adhesion; and 
again, when he alluded to the “noble conduct” of the King of Naples, the walls 
of the Louvre rung again with deafening cheers, in which the whole public joined. 
In a small group of senators, one elderly gentleman addressing another said, 
“ Bat if the case stands thus, pray what are we to say to these passages in our 
Address ?”” A general who was standing by turned round, and, with a smile 
“ Why,” remarked he, “ if all that is here said were sincere (which I don’t thie 
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it is), we should only have to ask when the army is to take the field against King 
Victor Emmanuel ?” 

Bat those who try to find any consistency whatever in Napoleonic speehes 
lose their time. The Emperor neither means to do all one thing or all the 
other. He moans, as hitherto, to do a little of this and a little of that, and to 
keep A in check by B, and pursnes his eternal shilly-shallying system as much 
longer as he can, until “events,” with what he terms their “logic,” whirl him 
into the groove and send him and France spinning through Europe destructively, 
as the top in the game of La Toupie Hollandaise, whose sole purpose is to knock 
down every thing it finds in its way. 

One of the mighty pre-occupations of the present hour in Paris is the bal 
Madame Walewski is said to have projected. The carnival is so short this year 
and there is such a gloom overhanging everything, that the notion of a fancy 
(and, indeed, masked) ball given in unusual conditions of magnificence, is an 
event quite important enough to turn these people’s heads upside down. General 
Fleury is also to give a féte, and the grand discussion is as to costumes. A very 
bitter joke has put a stop to a féte, in which only birds of every kind and descrip- 
tion were to figure. It having been said that such a ball as I describe was to be 
given by General Fleury, a very great bel-esprit remarked, ‘ O’est donc la basse- 
cour qu’on representerait, mais cela n’est pas se déguiser.”’ * 

Death has struck down here one of the first men of an inferior class—Henri 
Miizger, the author of “ La Vie de Bohéme,” and originator of the whole litera- 
ture of this country which depended for its heroes and heroines on the traviatas 
and grisettes. It is usually supposed that Alexandre Dumas, the son, was the 
inventor of the “ Camelia literature,” as it is styled, but it is a mistake. The 
inventor of it was Henri Miizger, who, long before that, brought out im the 
Corsaire his sketches of “La Vie de Bohéme.” It was somewhere about the 
year 1845 that the first of these appeared, and the success was instantaneous. 
Long ere people whined over Marguerite Gautier’s cough, and found for the sen- 
timental miseries of a French courtesan sympathies they would have denied to 
an honest, hardworking, hard-handed, unpoetical countrywoman of their own 
(what Burns used to call an “in-kneed sort of soul’’!)—long ere that, Mimi 
Pinson had given up her misled, light-winged spirit on a miserable pallet, the 
watchers round which were messieurs les étudiants des écoles. It was_all to the 
full as sad and wretched as the last scene of the “ Dame aux Camelias,” but it 
was true, too, which is something more, and which the ‘‘ Dame aux Camelias” is 
not. Mimi Pinson pretended to nothing, laid claim to nothing, scarcely even to 
pity ; she was born into this great crowded life of ours like a mote and sunbeam, 
and when the shadow deepened, disappeared, was swept away, quite unre- 
piningly, and not protesting against being esteemed a mere atom. Poor Mimi! 
Peace be with her ashes! for she disturbed nothing in society, and never aimed at 
being a “principle,” or at being anything save what she was—a very weak, 
tender-hearted, unfortunate, unguided, “ erring” girl. After Manon Lescaut, this 
heroine of Miizger’s is certainly one of the truest types of modern French litera- 
ture, and, altogether, his ‘‘ Vie de Boh®tme” marks an epoch, and describes a 
social stratum, without undermining morality, proclaiming vice virtue, or in any 
way subverting the common principles of honesty on which the every-day hum- 
drum world has hitherto been taught to rest its actions. 

Miizger, like so very many men of his time, both in England and France, has 
fallen a victim to what may be styled the “hurry of the age.” He was not only 
overworked—he was rapidly so. It was the necessity for prompt production 
which killed him, and he may be said to have been crushed like an insect upon 
the whirring wheels of the monster machine of contemporary society, He might 
probably have been many another thing than what he was—he chose to be an 
inventor—a sort of poet ; he chose to produce—to create. He might have simply 
served some purpose with obscure usefulness, and lived; he chose to make 
capital out of his very self, and what was in him, and he died. In this country 
it is curious to see how numerous they are, these sacrifices, to the strangest of all 
anomalies—the application of the principles of trade and industry to the freest 
and most wilful of all forms of production : that of the imagination. 








FACTS AND RUMOURS. 


THE omission of all mention of a Reform Bill from the Queen’s Speéch has set 
people wondering who the Cabinet Minister could be who gave Mr. Gilpin per- 
mission to announce during the recess that such a measure would be proposed to 
Parliament. It is naturally supposed that such a statement would not have been 
made except upon some good authority, and the inference is that the Govern- 
ment, until nearly the last moment, came to no decision adverse to the introduc- 
tion of a Reform Bill. That a difference of opinion has been manifested in the 
Cabinet on this point is inno quarter doubted. Still,as Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Vil- 
liers, and Mr. Gilpin himself have not sent in their resignations, it is presumed 
they do not consider that the postponement of Parliamentary Reform involves a 
vital dereliction of public principle. 

Not so, however, Mr. Bright and his party. They proclaim that the alliance 
entered into at Willis’s Rooms, which placed the present Government in power, 
is at an end, and that Reform M.P.’s are absolved from all allegiance to the 
Government. Lord John Russell is warned that he has destroyed his following 
and jeopardised his position, by relapsing into the finality from which he was 
driven ten years since. The Conservatives seem, therefore, to have another 
chance of office, but office held only during the pleasure of Mr. Bright, a boon 
which Lord Derby may not be disposed to accept without some demur and 
hesitation. 

The Government seemed strong at the opening of the session, yet an opinion 
is gaining ground that a Ministerial crisis and a dissolution are not far off, and 
are indeed all the more imminent from the very care taken to prevent them. The 
Liberals ask what they are gaining by keeping the present Government in power, 
and inquire whether any Conservative administration would not produce as good 
a budget of legislative measures as we are promised by the Whigs. Mr. 
Gladstone may, perhaps, keep the Reformers together by his financial policy and 
free trade measures, and the Liberals who resent Lord John’s language on 
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Foreign Secretary much more to their taste than the Earl of Malmesbury. Mr. 
Bright will perhaps set off a very good Chancellor of the Exchequer against a 
very bad Prime Minister, as he will deem them respectively, and will pardon 
Lord John for his onslaught on parliamentary reform at home, in consideration 
of his championship of representative institutions and constitutional Government 
a . 

The International Exhibition of 1862 is to be on a vast scale of extent and 
grandear. The picture galleries, to be built of brick, are to be 2,300 feet in 
length, 60 te 70 feet high, and from 35 to 55 feet wide. But the great feature of 
the new edifice will be a stupendous and magnificent hall, 550 feet long, 250 feet 
wide, and 220 feet high! The nave and transepts are to be 2,200 feet long, 
80 foet wide, and 100 feet high. 
scale of vastness. The whole of the buildings must be completed before the 12th 
of February, 1862. The Exhibition is to be held at South Kensington, on the 
site granted by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. A list of the 
guarantors iin the London Review of August 18th. The Prince Consort 
headed the guarantee fund with £10,000 (conditional upon £240,000 being pre- 
viously subscribed). The total amount of the guarantee fund, as advertised in 
this journal, was £278,250; there was promised, in addition, £80,000 from the 
Metropolitan lines of railway, making a full total of more than £350,000. 

The gigantic character of the works proposed to be undertaken by the Exhi- 
bition Commissioners appears to have excited some alarm among the guarantors. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, who is on the guarantee fund for £1,000, warns the guaran- 
tors that the works cannot be executed for much less than a quarter of a million. 
The building is to be made sufficiently strong to remain as a permanent struc- 
ture, yet the contractors are to bind themselves to remove it, if the Commis- 
sioners at) the close of 1862 so determine. Another alarmed guarantor writes to 
say that the great hall will contain a cubical area more than ten times as large as 
that of the great transept of the Hyde Park building. It would) contain five of 
the centre transepts of the Crystal Palace, while its height will be as great as the 
Crystal Palace, with the Birmingham Town-hall on the top of it! ' What produc- 
tions of art or nature can be displayed at such an altitude the Commissioners 
have not yet explained. 

From the dock-yards we hear that the dismissal of so many hired shipwrights 
and labourers will be followed by the engagement of others conversant with the 
new deseription of work on hand. The men now discharged were taken from the 
ship-yards in the North, and elsewhere, and employed on timber-built ships. 
Iron veasels, however, and ships of the Warrior and La Gloire class, require 
artificers skilled in fastening iron plates and the working of other metals. 

The destruction of the Titian Gallery at Blenheim is a subject of general re- 
gret. A nobleman or country gentleman ought to be thankful every morning 
when the post arrives without the tidings that his country-house has been burnt 
down. Kngland possesses priceless art-treasures in palaces and private man- 
sions, but as they are rarely, if ever, kept in fire-proof buildings, their destruction 
might be foretold to a year or two by any fire-office actuary. Perhaps some day, 
when we have a suitable edifice to contain the national collection, noblemen pos- 
sessing invaluable specimens by the great masters may secure them against the 
risk of being burned by presenting them to our National Gallery. 





SEKEETCH:BS FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 

A Groom hung over us on Tuesday. There were the usual congratulations, 
inquiries, and gossip, for every man knows half a dozen fellows whom he is glad 
to meet again, and whose friendship is the very balm of his life. When the 
House met at four to consider the Queen’s Speech, the Conservative benches 
were tolerably well filled, but the Ministerial seats below the gangway exhibited 
many absentees. A murmur of gossip and speculation ran round. The speech 
from the throne gave sorry promise for the Session. There was no mention of 
the Reform Bill. The political life of the country was to be left to languish, and 
the Ministry were to bring in no vital measure on which, if defeated, they were 
to go out. Last year the great aim and end of the Liberals was to avoid a dis- 
solution ; this year the determination of the Government not to propose a Reform 
Bill is secretly approved of for the same reason. Below the gangway the 
Ministerial programme is pronounced bald and scanty. “If we pass the 
Bankruptcy Bill, the Transfer of Land Bill, and a Registration of Voters Bill,” 
it was said, “ we shall still seem to have done nothing.’’ When Disraeli studiously 
praised the Government for not bringing in a Reform Bill there were ugly 
whispers of “across’’ and a previous arrangement between the Treasury and 
the Opposition. From the Opposition benches the word had been passed for 
“no amendment to the Address.” Yet there were not wanting, among the 
bolder and more ardent spirits, speculations upon the opportunity lost by 
Disrach in not appropriating Parliamentary Reform, now that the Whigs had 
hung it up for an indefinite period. English Conservatism has, however, 
always delighted in defending things as they are against all comers, and 
Disraeli's better appreciation of conserving, by improving and adopting, is not 
allowed fair-play, at all times, by the country gentlemen behind him. 

Our Noble Viscount entered the House about half-past four, looking sprightly 
and jocular. Lord John, who had preceded him by a few minutes, bearing reams 
and reams of paper under his arm, made his way to the Bar, and being called 
upon by the Speaker, brought his MSS. up the floor, and laid them upon the 
table. They were the “labours of a recess,” being “correspondence on the 
affairs of Italy,” treaties and conventions with France, Sardinia, and the like. 
Gladstone looks better for the recess, but he is a sword,of most unfriendly and 
unreasonable behaviour to his scabbard. Sir C. Lewis was peaceful and assured, 
having apparently nothing heavier on his mind than a Highways Bill, more than 
half Mr. Hardy’s, although he is really to take charge of the bill for ensuring 
uniformity of rating. Sir C. Wood seemed not unconscious of Mysore. The 
Attornecy-General’s bald, broad, shining head wore a luminous halo of satisfac- 
are not his all the measures of the Session that are 
Mr. Fred. Peel took his 


tion and complacency, for 
thought worthy to be named in the Queen’s speech ? 
place again upon the Treasury Bench, and folded his arms with an air of greatness, 
as if he half believed the fine things that were said of his mission to check the 
(assumed) tendency to extravagance of his chief, the Financial Minister! Behind 
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the Treasury Bench are two gentlemen who entered the House together in all the | the differences in the United States, and Her Majesty’s heartfelt wish that they 


parliamentary reform may, after all, admit to each other that the noble lord is a splendour of deputy-lieutenancy, that is to say, in brilliant uniforms of scarlet 


with silver epaulets. They are casting uneasy glances at some notes -in their 
bands, and then looking at the ceiling with the vacant and absent manner of men 
who are trying to remember something. 

Sir James Graham occupies his usual seat above the gangway, on the third 
ministerial bench. Mr. Bright enters the House about half-past four, and goes to 
lis place on the second bench below the gangway. His usual seat next to the 
gangway is occupied by Mr. Collier, who does not give way to him; and the hon, 
member takes the second seat. He looks burly and in better health than at the 
close of last session, and receives the congratulations of Sir C. Douglas and other 
members around and below him. Sir R. Peel sits behind Mr. Bright. On the 
front bench below the gangway, the eye misses the well-known form of old Sir C, 
Napier. But in his place Mr. Layard is seen, and near him Mr. White, Mr, 
Coningham, Mr. John Locke, and other independent members. Sir G. Bowyer 
is also seen on this bench, having, for some inscrutable reason, crossed the floor 
of the House. Mr. Horsman comes limping in, as if recovering from an attack of 
gout, and with difficulty finds room on this well-filled bench. 

Your correspondent, as befitted a “Silent Member,’ drew a deep breath of 
congratulation, as he recognised Mr. Ayrton, and takes it kindly of that hon. 
member that he did not address the House on the first night of the Session. He 
wishes that hon. member to accept the diminished programme of ministerial 
measures as a gratifying testimony to his parts and powers of speech. He also 
entreats that hon. member to believe that the Select Committee on the business 
of the House would not have been necessary if the electors of the Tower Hamlets 
had not sent him to take a valuable and not infrequent part in our debates. Only 
let the hon. member persevere, and we shall see whether any ministry will have 
the courage to promise the country more than one measure per annum. 

Crossing the floor we find upon the front opposition bench Mr. Disraeli, seated 
between Lord J. Manners and Sir J. Pakington, and near him General Peel, Mr. 
Hardy, and some subordinates. Mr. Spooner’s venerable features are found on 
the next bench, while his colleague, Mr. Newdegate, takes up a more independent, 
if less prominent, position, on the fourth bench below the gangway. On the third 
opposition bench Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley again take their places, the former 
filling the corresponding seat to that occupied by Sir. J. Graham on the other 
side of the house, and Mr. Henley sitting next to the right hon. and learned 
gentleman. People wonder why, at the beginning of another Session, these two 
ex-Ministers do not resume their former places on the front opposition bench. 
Parliamentary reform has ceased to be a ministerial question. Lord Derby is free 
to consider the amendment of the representation without being tied to his former 
bill, or any of its provisions. There seems, therefore, no question before the 
country on which they are likely to differ from their party. Disraeli is certainly 
flanked by no friends and advisers who carry equal weight with Walpole and 
Henley, if we except Sir J. Pakington. Can it be that in the Reform Bill dispute 
which led to the secession of the members for Cambridge University and Oxford. 
shire a little personal feeling was evolved, on the one side or the other, which has 
not yet been forgotten ? Below the gangway a good many Irish members are 
seen. Mr. Roebuck, deriving manifest support from his stick, slowly enters the 
House, and takes his usual seat on the front bench on the opposition side. 

A few ministerial notices of motion are given. The Home Secretary promises to 
introduce a bill for regulating the system of parochial rating, so as to smooth the way 
for the next Reform Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer intimates that he has 
a proposal to make relative to the establishment of Post-Office Savings Banks. 
The Attorney-General gives notice of his Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill ; also 
of a bill for securing copyright in works of art. Mr, Villiers, mindful of his 
escape from the starving poor who could not find the relieving officer at home 
during the late severe frost, promises a select committee on the relief of the poor. 
The Home Secretary also gives notice of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
public business of the House. They will consider whether the forms of the 
House do not offer too many facilities to an obstructive minority ; whether the 
Government have not too few days for the transaction of their business ; and 
whether members do not take an unfair advantage of Committees of Supply in 
bringing forward hobbies and motions which have no present urgency, on the 
motion that the Speaker “ do now leave the chair.” 

Then the independent members have an innings. Sir J. Trelawny tells us he 
will move for leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of church-rates, and 
receives an approving cheer from the Liberal benches. This is met on the 
other side of the House by notice of a bill by Lord A. Churchill for the redemp- 
tion of church-rates—that is, for a settlement of the question on some other 
basis than tHeir entire and unconditional abolition. Sir John and his friends 
laugh and shake their heads, as if the days of compromise were gone by. Si 
John Trelawny also appropriates Milner Gibson’s thunder about county financial 
boards. Then Locke King interposes with a dexterous move. He has, on two 
or three occasions, carried a motion for a reduction of the county franchise to 
£10, and now he will bring in a bill to carry his well-known resolution into legis- 
lative effect. This is one of the bit-by-bit reforms recommended by Sir F. T: 
Baring. Perhaps the Government may support the measure, which will, 00 
doubt, occupy a great deal of time, be met by great obstruction in the Lower 
House, and be thrown out by the Lords on a second reading. W. Williams, 
Dobson, and Dillwyn in like manner appropriate their property in probate duty 
on real estate, in hops, and in trusteeships in public charities respectively. It 
was a relief to turn from these matter-of-fact people to the honest, if not lively, 
face of Mr. Darby Griffith, who was greeted with a cheer and much laughter 
when he rose to give notice of an address to Her Majesty, relative to the charge 
upon cavalry officers for forage. 

The Speaker now announced that Her Majesty had that day opened Parliament 
by a most gracious speech, “of which, for greater accuracy, he had obtained 4 
copy.” He reads the speech, and members cheer the paragraph which refers # 
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may be susceptible of a satisfactory adjustment. Then the Speaker calls upon 
Sir E. Colebrooke, one of the gentlemen in uniform, who, not without trepidation, 
rises and moves an address, which is, paragraph by paragraph, an echo of the 
royal speech. Sir Edward, an intelligent and gentlemanly-looking man, is not 
gifted by nature with a robust physique, and soon audibly calls for a glass of 
water, which is brought to him by some friendly hand. A great deal of Sir 
Edward's speech is not so audible as his demand for “water,” and only a few 
members around Sir Edward reward him with their attention. Mr. Paget, the 
other gentleman in scarlet and silver, has a better voice, and a blunt and rather 
hearty manner, which, together, gain him a hearing. He defends the M.P.’s who 
signed the letter to Lord Palmerston, on the ground that it is impossible for 
members of that House to amend the estimates to any useful purpose. No one 
put a Minister could do this; and here he paid a high compliment to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert (now Lord Herbert, of Lea), who, by his courtesy, ability, and high 
principle, had raised the tone of their debates. 


The House looked to Mr. Disraeli to follow Mr. Paget, but Mr. White having, 
after two or three demonstrations, risen, with belligerent aspect, from the front 
bench below the gangway, the Conservative leader waited to hear what he had to 
say. Mr. White was elected for Brighton on the strength of being Chairman of 
the Constitutional Defence Association, and thought himself and that indignant 
body hardly used by the Premier because Her Majesty had not abused the House 
of Lords 4 propos of the Paper Duty Rejection Bill! He also complained that 
the Government had not praised the Emperor of the French in the speech from 
the throne. Oh Mr. White! do I not remember that when Mr. Milner Gibson's 
majority on the Conspiracy Bill was announced, you waved your hat, and exhibited 
various extravagant irrepressible but unparliamentary tokens of mirth and delight 
at the overthrow ofthe Palmerston Ministry and the public slight you had offered 
to the Emperor of the French? Are you sure that, if the Queen had been 
advised to praise the Emperor, Mr. Roebuck, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Kinglake, and the 
other members about you and behind you would not have reminded the House 
that Napoleon III. had only just withdrawn his fleet from Gaeta, and had, in his 
speech to the Chambers the day before, justified the irrevocable cession of Savoy 
and Nice to France on the ground of “right ?” Would they not also have asked 
for explanations about the Rhine, Italy, and Syria, which would have exhibited 
Lord John as by no means deep in the councils of the Tuileries, and a long way 
behind Mr. Cobden in the imperial favour ? 

A motion, very reasonable it may be in itself, does not come before the House 
of Commons with the stamp of absolute wisdom upon it when moved by 
Mr. White, and seconded by Mr. Digby Seymotr, the member for Southampton. 
Was everything a “cross” to-night, and did our noble Viscount himself suggest 
the men who should be employed to discredit his administration with the Liberal 
party? Could not two better men have been “ put up” to remind the Whigs 
of the ladder by which they climbed into office, and which, not without the appro- 
bation of the Conservatives whom they displaced, they now coolly kick over? 
Lord John indeed reminded us that if we did not like our noble Viscount and 
discerned a better leader on Parliamentary Reform in Mr. Oxenstiern White, we 
could take him as a Prime Minister to rule over us. 


It may be said of the member for Brighton that he could hardly take greater 
liberties with the British Constitution than he performed to-night with the Queen’s 
English. Some people are “admirers” of the Emperor of the French—Mr. 
White is his “admirator.” When Mr. White speaks “ without exaggeration” 
he hits the unfortunate consonants as hard as if he were pronouncing the word 
“* fragment”’ and “segment.” It is true Mr. White has been an Alderman of the 
City of London, where turtle and grammar are supposed to lead rather a cat- 
and-dog life. Yet could it be wished that a man who demands that the House 
of Lords shall be humbled, and our representative system cut and carved accord- 
ing to the newest Birmingham model, should be an “ admirator” of our own 
Lindley Murray as well as of the Emperor of the French, and make his g’s as soft 
in their kind as the head that a certain M.P. for Plymouth lost over the defeat of 
the Conspiracy Bill. 

Lord John Russell was left to answer both White and Disraeli, which he did 
in that languid “used-up’”’ manner which has become habitual to him. 
Parliamentary Reform is his own pet question, and foreign affairs constitute his 
own particular department ; so that Lord John not seldom eclipses our Noble 
Viscount altogether in the public eye. The independent Liberals chafed when he 
invited them to summon “ indignation meetings,” and ask the working classes to 
condemn the Government for not introducing a Reform Bill. Mr. Bright had 
come down intending to address the House in support of the amendment, and 
when Lord John sat down he gave a history of the Reform question, not re- 
markable for either point or brevity. He reminded Lord John, however, that, 
although he was now jocular over the abandonment of Reform, he had not long 
since shed tears on the very same spot on withdrawing a Reform Bill; and that 
although he was now contemptuous to those who placed him in power in order 
that he might advocate Parliamentary Reform, vet it was just possible the Noble 
Lord might again find Reform and its advocates of use to his political objects. 
This was very fair Parliamentary carte and tierce. But Mr. Bright added that he 
too was quite content to await for the time when the representations of the 
people should receive a more honest and statesman-like attention from the 
House. But why, then, did Mr. Bright and forty-five other Members go into the 
lobby with the Hon. Member for Brighton ? 

The Conservatives were not concerned to defend the Ministry from their 
friends below the gangway, and a good number left the House without voting. 
Not a few Liberals, too, representing large constituencies, felt politic scruples 
against opposing the amendment and evaded the division. Only 175 members 
were left to divide—a thin House for the first night of the Session. The Liberals 
who voted with Mr. Bright were, perhaps, on the safe side. The Whigs run no 
present risk, but who will guarantee then: that their seats will not one day be 
endangered by the vote of Tuesday night ? 


’ deliberations. 
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THE RIGHT HON. J. EVELYN DENISON, M.P. 


THE overture has been played. The bell has rung. The curtain was drawn 
up on Tuesday. In the centre of the stage was seen a tall, dignified individual 
in a full-bottomed wig and black State robe, gold-embroidered. He sat in 
an elevated chair under a canopy, with the gold mace before him, a trainbearer, a 
chaplain, and a secretary in attendance, be-wigged clerks to register his decrees, and 
a Serjeant-at-Arms to execute them. Three hundred representative Englishmen 
sit on each side his chair, who salute him deferentially as they enter or leave the 
House, and who rise from their seats as one man when he passes along the floor 
on his way to or from the House of Lords. He is the first commoner of the 
realm, taking precedence, in right of ancient usage, immediately after the Barons. 
He is the organ or spokesman of the House of Commons, and presides over their 
He regulates the manner in which business shall be transacted, 
declares whether members who address the House are wandering from the sub- 
ject, and decides who is and who is not in order. He claims from the Crown “ all 
the ancient and undoubted rights and privileges of the House of Commons.’ He 
puts the motion and amendment, if any, before the House in such a form, that the 
opinion of the members can be accurately taken upon it. He announces the 
numbers on a division, and sees that the decision of the majority is carried into 
effect. He reprimands at the bar those who have incurred the displeasure of the 
House, and is, in fact, “the representative of the House itself in its powers, its 
proceedings, and its dignity.’”’ He holds his office till the dissolution of the Par 
liament in which he is elected, and is usually again called to the chair when a new 
Parliament assembles. He receives a salary of £6,000 a year, and has a furnished 
residence in the new Palace of Westminster. When he retires from the Speaker- 
ship he is usually rewarded by a peerage, and a pension of £4,000 for two 
lives. 

Such being the honours, duties, dignities, and emoluments of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, it is of the last importance that the House should make 
a right choice of a Speaker. He should be of dignified mien, and gentlemanly 
address. He must cultivate a judicial impartiality. He presides over a popular 
assembly, and must hold his sceptre with firmness, or a dozen turbulent and un- 
ruly spirits will snatch it from his grasp and learn to defy his authority. Yet, as 
he is but the servant of the House, and owes it all gratitude, “ grateful thanks,’ 
and “humble acknowledgments,” for the honour to which it has preferred him, 
he must temper his firmness with gentleness and consideration for the feelings of 
the humblest member. A harsh and dictatorial manner would not be tolerated in 
an assembly of English gentlemen. A thorough and intimate knowledge of the 
forms, rules, and precedents of the House is indispensable, yet this is not enough 
unless the Speaker have confidence and self-reliance in dealing with new and un- 
expected cases. A new Speaker is chosen from the adherents of the Government 
of the day, yet he is not usually a strong party man, or one who has made him- 
self obnoxious to the Opposition. It is desirable not only that he should be impar- 
tial, but that all parties in the House should deem him impartial. The traditions 
of the House of Commons also favour the selection of a country gentleman and 
county member to this office. The model Speaker is a moderate and consistent 
politician, who has been twenty or thirty yeagp in the House without making a 
single enemy, and who has given his attention to points of order and the rules of 
debate, so as to be recognized as an authority on such subjects before he is called 
tothechair. He must be a fair and fluent speaker, because, although in modern 
times his duty is rather to preside over the deliberations of the House than to 
deliver speeches in its behalf, yet occasions frequently arise when he is called 
upon to address the House on questions of order. More rarely he has to ex- 
press the thanks or approbation of the Commons to distinguished members of 
both Houses, and to reprimand delinquents who are brought to the bar. He 
must be of affable manners, for young members usually come to him for advice, 
when they are in difficulty in regard to the forms of the House. Ie should also 
be endowed with companionable and conversational qualities, for it is part of his 
duty to entertain the members at dinner, in due succession, and at stated periods, 
and even to hold levées like a crowned heal. 


For a new Speaker, great allowances should be made; and if this had been 
Mr. Evelyn Denison’s first Parliament, we should have thought it premature to 
sit in judgment upon his qualifications. It is said to take a Speaker three or 
four years to cry “order, order!’’ with the proper intonation, and a year or two 
more before the robe of authority sits easily and naturally upon him. Mr. 
Denison ascended the steps of the Speaker’s chair under the terrible disadvantage 
of succeeding to the most accomplished, dignified, urbane, and impartial Speaker 
of modern times. It was impossible to avoid comparing the new Speaker with 
the old, and any man in the House would have suffered from such a comparison. 
Still the question may now be fairly asked, whether Mr. Speaker Denison is the 
best man who could have been chosen, and whether he has, during his three 
years’ Speakership, realized all that was fairly expected from him? He entered 
the House of Commons at the early age of twenty-three, and had been a member 
of that body thirty-five years when elected Speaker, without opposition, in 1857. 
He was a Whig, yet he had influential connections on the other side of the 
House, having allied himself by marriage with a sister of the present Duke of 
Portland and the late Lord G. Bentinck. 
politician, being “careful to maintain the principles and balances of the Con- 


He was, moreover, never an extreme 


stitution.” 

As the first session wore on members shook their heads. This would never 
do. The new Speaker had scarcely gone through a year of office when a rumour 
was rife that he found the work beyond his strength, and that he would take a 
peerage before Parliament again assembled. People did not scruple to affirm, 
perhaps rather harshly, that Mr. Denison was a mild and gentlemanly failure. 
He had, as all admitted, a courteous and amiable bearing, but he gave no 


proof of force of character and vigour of intellect. It was by no means clear 
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that he was well informed upon the usages of Parliament, and points of order ; 
and as to any power of applying the acknowledged rules ef the House to new con- 
junctures as they arose, it seemed not to be looked for in the new Speaker. 
The result was exactly what might have been expected. Under cover of profess- 
ing the utmost deference for the chair, it was becoming the custom to canvass 
his decisions and dispute his ruling. Sir George Grey was a Mentor who laid 
down the law for his Telemachus sans phrase, and sometimes not without impa- 
tience; while Sir John Pakington, on the other side, was naturally disposed to 
demur to the decisions of a Whig-advised Speaker. 

However, when the new Parliament came together, in June, 1859, and Mr. E. 
Denison took his seat among the rest of the members below the gangway on the 
Opposition side (for the Derbyites were then in office), Mr. Wilson Patten pro- 
posed from one side of the House, and Sir F. Baring seconded from the other, a 
motion that the right honourable gentleman “do take the chair of this House as 
Speaker.’ They bore testimony to his urbanity and courtesy, and found ex- 
cuses for any want of vigour in his modesty and diffidence. The eulogy was 
perhaps too strong for an inefficient Speaker, and too faint for a really good one. 
The right honourable gentleman, in expressing his gratitude for his re-election, 
hinted at his want of self-reliance as a fault that might be amended by time and 
experience, and earnestly solicited the confidence and support of the House in 
the discharge of his duties. He then entered upon another lease of office, and 
got through the session of 1859 with rather more credit. ! 

The Session of 1860 was unusually heavy and trying, and, it is much to be 
feared, exhibited the Speaker in that somewhat large category of public servants 
who are “ not strong enough for their places.’””’ One occasion would have tasked 
the best Speaker the House ever had. After the second reading of the Reform 
Bill, the House met in the second week in June in order to go into Committee on 
the bill. A two-fold interest was excited; first, by the cloud of “ instructions” 
to be moved on going into Committee, and secondly, by the desire to know 
whether the Government really intended to proceed with the bill. Great, there- 
fore, was the concourse of members and distinguished visitors. Count Persigny 
and Mr,’ Dallas, Lords Derby, Granville, Wensleydale, Chelmsford, Monteagle, and 
the Lord Chancellor, occupied the benches reserved for peers. 

The instructions looked very formidable on paper. Yet not a few were very 
absurd, and ought to have been summarily disposed of. Some proposed to give 
the Committee of the whole House power to do what it was fully enabled to do 
without any instruction; while other “instructions” sought to give the Com- 
mittee powers beyond the provision of the bill, which no instruction could 
accordingly give. One or two “ instructions’ were palpably made for purposes 


of obstruction and delay, and were therefore an evasion of the forms of the | 


House; while others were objectionable in point of form, being mandatory 
instead of permissive. The House accordingly waited in great anxiety to know 
how these preliminary instructions would be dealt with. 

The Opposition champion was Mr. Bentinck, M.P. for West Norfolk, who 
greatly distinguished himself by the coolness and imperturbability with which he 
defied the authority of the Speaker, and carried his point. Mr. Bentinck had an 
instruction ” on the paper that no progress be made with the Reform Bill until 


provinon hast been made Sor giving to She counties the representation to Which | firmness and appeal to the House to support his authority, and that we shall 


| not see him throwing down feeble suggestions to be fought over, disputed, and 


I, under the pretence thet he was apeaking to order, p ed to deliver the | rejected at discretion. The right honourable gentleman possesses in perfection 


they were entitled by property and population. The Speaker interposed, and 
declared the “instruction” to be irregular and out of order. Mr. Bentinck rose, 


speech he had prepared in favour of his “ instruction!’? The older members 
chafed under this manifest evasion, and wondered why the Speaker did not inter- 
pose with firmness to prevent the time of the House from being wasted by the 
hon. member for West Norfolk. Sir G. Grey, starting up, in one short and sharp 
sentence, showed that there was no question before the House on which Mr. 
Bentinck could speak to order. Mr. Bouverie, another authority upon the forms 
of the’House, confirmed this view. The Speaker, who ought to have called Mr. 
Bentinck to order without any hint from Sir G. Grey, being thus called upon to 


expected from him, Mr. Bentinck said he would move that the House do now 


adjourn ! 


Now, the strict rule of the House is, that when a member moves the adjourn. | 


ment of the House, he shall show some cause why the House shall adjourn. 
The rule is sometimes not strictly enforced when the House desires to hear an 
important statement or explanation; but Mr. Bentinck, upon this motion, coolly 
resumed the argument in support of his instruction! The counties, he contended, 
ought to have 132 more members than they now possessed, and the hon. member 
proceeded to quote statistics in support of his position. The whole proceeding 


was scandalously irregular, and members looked wistfully at Viscount Eversley, | 


who now sat under the gallery, as if they. would like to borrow him for the night. 


Tom Duncombe loudly exclaimed “Order!” and being, with much sang froid, | 


challenged by Bentinck for the interruption, Tom started up to declare that the 
hon. member was out of order, and called upon the Speaker to say whether Mr. 
Bentinck ought not to give reasons why the House should adjourn, and not why 
the counties should have more members. The Speaker thus appealed to again 
rose, and, with characteristic indecision, said he understood the hon. member for 
West Suffolk to appeal to the House against his authority, which was borne out 
by nothing Mr. Bentinck had said or was doing. There is no reason to doubt 
that Mr. Bentinck might have been stopped by an interposition characterised by 
a proper dignity and authoritativencss. But the Speaker’s timid and vacillating 
demeanour, and the want of firmness he displayed in allowing his rule to be, not 
disputed, but evaded, gave the imperturbable Bentinck an advantage of which he 
did not fail to avail himself to the utmost. He even taunted the Speaker for not 


having interrupted him if he were out of order, and boldly declared that he must | 


be in order, or the right hon. gentleman in the chair would have interfered. 


sentative for West Norfolk, summoned to his side Mr. May, one of the clerks of 
the table, and the author of a celebrated work on the proceedings and usage of 
Parliament, which he compiled with the assistance of Mr. Speaker Lefevre. 
After the right honourable gentleman and Mr. May had discussed the point, the 
latter returned to his seat. The Speaker then beckoned to Mr. Bouverie, who 
left his place, and came to hear the right honourable gentleman’s explanation ; 
but shook his head, as if unsatisfied, and returned to his place. Mr. Bentinck 
was going on to quote a pamphlet in defence of his argument about the county 
representation; when Lord John Russell, seeing that nothing came of all this 
ear-wigging, and that the Speaker was like a vessel at sea without chart or 
rudder, started up to speak to order. Lord John clearly showed the irregularity 
of Mr. Bentinck’s proceeding. But the Speaker had now reached a hopeless 
state of collapse. Instead of interfering with firmness and effect, he sat still, said 
nothing, and allowed Mr. Bentinck to set his authority and every rule of the 
House at defiance. The member for West Norfolk, in spite of Lord John, went 
on to quote his pamphlet, and to contend for the inadequacy of the present repre- 
sentation of the rural districts, on his motion “ that the House do now adjourn.” 
The Whig benches again interfered. Mr. Rich called upon the Speaker to say 
distinctly whether Mr. Bentinck was in order. The right honourable gentleman 
was now compelled to rise. By this time he had convinced himself that Lord 
John Russell’s objection to the irregularity (which he ought instantly to have 
endorsed, and which the late Speaker would have anticipated), was well founded. 
He therefore feebly rebuked the honourable member for West Norfolk by sub- 
mitting to him that “ it was possible for the honourable member to be out of 


| order in the statement he was making on the subject of order.” As if the pre- 


text that Mr. Bentinck was speaking to order at all did not deserve a sharp and 
dignified reproof from the chair ! 

After this melancholy exhibition of timidity, not to say incompetence, on the 
part of the president of this distinguished assembly, Mr. Bentinck, whose self- 
possession and coolness were regarded with admiration by his friends, reproached 
the Conservatives around him for not backing him up in his defiance of the Speaker ! 
The scene throughout appeared satisfactorily to demonstrate that, while Mr. 
Speaker Denison is courteous and dignified in manner, his knowledge of the 





| 
FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS. 
| 


The Speaker bemg now at his wits’ end to know how to deal with the repre- | 





forms and practice of the House is far from profound, and that in the process 
of applying such knowledge as he possesses to the elucidation of any new and 
difficult points that may arise, he is lamentably deficient. When he has an 
opinion he appears to have so little confidence in himself, that he inspires no 
confidence in others. 

1t must in fairness be conceded that after this debate, and especially towards 
the end of the session, the right honourable gentleman interfered with greater 
sharpness when occasional irregularities were committed. On one or two occa- 
sions the time of the House was saved by his interposition. The change was 
very acceptable, for the British House of Commons would soon degenerate into a 
bear-garden under a feeble and incompetent president, and is becoming a scandal 
and reproach to constitutional government by the disposition on the part of a 
minority to waste its time and evade its rules. Let us hope that now the curtain 
has been raised for another Session, we shall see the Speaker prepared to keep 
vigilant watch over prolix and unruly members, that he will interpose with 


the suaviter in modo, and we do not quite despair of seeing him, after a little 
more experience, equally distinguished for the fortiter in re. 








Mr. Roebuck said that the predecessor of Her Majesty’s present Attorney-General framed 3 


_ bill for the purpose of preventing, as far as possible, the xing forged and dishonest English 


trade marks to bad foreign goods. He wished to ask the President of the Board of Trade whether 
he was prepared to bring in such a measure in the course of the present Session ?—Debate in the 


House of Commons, February 5th, 1861. 
perform his duty, weakly said :—“ I certainly expected the hon. gentleman would | 


conclude with a motion.’”’ After this foolish hint that a motion of some kind was how the wives of petty tradesmen and 


Most of us know something of the tricks of trade. We have heard 
| r clerks in the suburbs of London, 
_ who have time to think of little else than thrift and good housewifery, have 
| been lured, by quack handbills and the offer of bankrupt stock at “ nominal 


| prices, with omnibus fares to and from London, 


into the dens of swindling 
| drapers in the City. We have heard how the poor women have been tempted 
to invest their little savings from “the house money” in frocks and pina- 
_ fores for the little ones, and perhaps in a few articles of finery for themselves, 
_—and how these purchases have fallen to pieces on their first passage 
through the wash-tub. We do not sympathize much, certainly, with the suf- 
ferers in such cases, because we know that they will not be duped a second 
time, and because we hold that every female is to blame who buys an infe- 
rior article of cotton or woollen cloth which she has an opportunity of ex- 
amining. We reserve our commiseration for the purchasers of those articles 
which are not to be tested by inspection over the counter. In such cases no 
doubt it may be said that we should look to the trade mark. The name of 
a good maker is a guarantee of goodness in the article. Alas ! for the pur- 
chaser who relies on such protection. What is the number of such goods 
which bear a genuine trade mark! Perhaps not one in ten. The half-dozen 
razors with which you, reader, attempt in vain to shave, which you hone 
and strop in turn, until alinost maddened by their refusal to take an edge, 
bear all of them the mark of a well-known Sheffield firm : but they are not 
genuine. The soa brush which you bought in the toy-shop over the way, 
| and which lost all its bristly hair when plunged too low in your hot water; 
| was made for sale and not for use. It bears, no doubt, the name of a well- 
_ known English house printed in black letters upon “ the ivory ;” but it was; 
for all that, brought from Germany with the Noah’s ark and the shuttle 
cocks you saw standing on the shelf beside it, when you made the purchase 
and thought it cheap. Your scented soap is as insoluble as a mass of tallow. 
It bears, no doubt, the word “ Windsor,” but it came from Holland. You 
| fret at these grievances, but you do not discover their cause—and no wonder 
—the very makers of the articles themselves do not detect the fraud, so well 
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are the shapes of their goods imitated, so faithfully are their marks copied. 
Shaving has become a daily penance for you ; and if you are a clergyman or 
a lawyer, and cannot just yet adopt the beard movement, you soon suspect 
that old age begins to make you crabbed and peevish. So moralizing you note 
a similar phenomenon in your worthy wife. Ifthe poor woman sits down to 
work, her needles break under the thimble, herthread runs out before she has 
used the reel half a dozen times, her tape disappears mysteriously, her scissors 
lose their edge or fall in two with the slightest strain. e maid, the children, 
yourself, are all to blame. Your dear Lucy is certainly getting peevish and dis- 
contented. She breaks out, ever and anon, into an indignant eloquence, which 
reminds you of Caudle and the hearty laugh you had at his expense a dozen 
yearsago. You recollect sadly that a sour temper never mellows with age— 
and you submit to fate. But, in doing so, you involuntarily perpetrate an 
injustice. The needles are not properly tempered, the reels are shallow, the 
tape is short measure, the scissors are not of steel. Neither the maid nor the 
children have touched them, but they are all spurious articles—falsely marked. 
Such being the case, what should be done? Does not the law, you ask, 
afford protection? Is it not clearly a case of forgery to print another man’s 
name on a reel of cotton? Is it not fraud to state that one hundred yards 
are wound upon it when there are only fifty? It oe is ; and in most 
foreign countries the law would interfere, and punish the offender. A simple 
complaint to a public prosecutor would suffice to bring the perpetrator of the 
offence to justice, without trouble or expense to the informer. But in this 
country we manage things differently, Our legislators have not time to make 
good laws. They leave that to the lawyers, and the lawyers shape them to suit 
themselves—that is to say, to yield the greatest ible amount of fees to 
the legal profession. If the trade mark, then, of an English manufacturer is 
at present invaded, his only remedy is an application to the Court of Chan- 
cery for an injunction to restrain his rival from committing a crime. Few 
men who can write are ignorant of the fact that it is dangerous to put one’s 
name to a blank bill-stamp without ascertaining the amount it bears. As 
few are ignorant of the fact that it is one of the greatest calamities which 
can befal an Englishman, to be entangled in a Chancery suit. To provoke 
one is quite out of the question. Few manufacturers have the courage to 
go into Chancery, One firm, whose trade was seriously injured by goods 
bearing their mark some years ago, had the temerity to do so. The prose- 
cutors were the Messrs. Taylor, of Leicester. Their “‘ Persian Thread” had 
acquired with every sempstress in the three kingdoms the best character for 
“good work” and good measure. Reels of it were to be found in _— 
lady’s work-box, with labels at both ends, one stating the length of the coil, 
the other the maker’s name. These manufacturers, as a means of self-defence, 
had adopted for a short time a practice general in the trade, of supplying 
customers with reels marked above the real length of thread. They had 

however, abandoned the practice many years before they raised their Chancery 
suit. This did not avail them. Equity virtually decided that, having them- 
selves given short measure, they were not entitled to prosecute others for 
using their mark. After this decision, which, ill understood, was a “sentence 
of outlawry” on an eminent firm, no other manufacturer will stake his reputa- 
tion in our courts of justice. In all such cases the barbarous state of our 
jurisprudence renders it necessary to obtain an Act of Parliament to remedy 
an abuse after all the-evil is done. 

So much was the grievance of false marks felt in the thread trade, that 
an eminent firm, Messrs. Brook Brothers, of Huddersfield, offered to sub- 
scribe £500 towards the formation of a society “ to try and obtain an Act of 
Parliament.” Accordingly, on the 28th of October, 1859, a meeting on the 
subject of trade marks was held at the Guildhall Coffee House, in London, 
to decide what should be done ; and'an association was formed “ for suppress- 
ing the practice of falsely labelling or marking goods.” Six months later, 
a deputation from this society had an interview with Mr. Milner Gibson, at 
the Board of Trade. They handed him reels marked 100 yards, but contain- 
ing only 45, and reels marked 300 yards, but containing only 200 yards ; 
and at the same time stated that the manufacturers whose names were forged 
on these articles neyer had given short measure ; that “with the present 
system the manufacturers who desired to remain honest, must either submit 
to be ruined, or give up business altogether 7” and that owing to false marks 
eminent firms had been not only stigmatised with fraud, but had suffered 
losses to the extent of “ hundreds of thousands of pounds.” Can anything 
better illustrate the state of English jurisprudence, than the fact that all 
that was asked by this deputation was an Act of Parliament to declare 
that any one who should be proved to have used fraudulently the trade mark 
of another, should be declared to have committed a misdemeanour? By a 
special Act of Parliament the cutlers of Sheffield are protected against 
persons using their corporate mark. Why should a principle acknowledged 
ln one case not be acknowledged in all? But many dvepieth, it appears, are 
opposed to legislation on this subject. This is by no means unlikely. Why 
should they be consulted? It is they who reap all the benefit of the fraud. 
The price of reels full-length supplied to the trade is 4s. 6d. per gross. The 
price of reels short length is 3s. 6d. The shilling of additional profit goes 
into the pocket of the retailer. It is natural enough that they should not 
protest against the practice. They ask, whom are you to prosecute—the 
spinner, the winder, the printer of the labels, the turner of the shallow reels, 
or the dealer who brings the finished articles into the market? We answer, 
all or any of them to whom the fraud can be brought home—an alternative 
by no means pleasant, we dare say, to those who put the question. 

Few people have any conception of the extent to which fraudulent trade 
marks are used. It is alleged, we believe with truth, that there are German 
houses in London where spurious goods, of every conceivable kind, made 
ni Ar continent, may be bought with the names of all the best English 
nakers. 

This brings us to another phase of the abuse. For many years back the 
German manufacturers have been introducing their goods, with the marks of 
English houses, into our foreign and colonial markets, thereby destroying all 
faith in the honour of the best firms in England. The Russian trade in car- 
pentry tools has been seriously injured by this traffic. No later than last 
week, Mr. Mappin, of London-bridge, writes to the newspapers :— 

_ “Ihave just been sent for to the custom-honse for my opinion on some goods 
jast landed, vid Ostend, and what do I find? A large importation of files, 
Scissors, needles, and black-lead pencils, all stamped in full with the names of our 
most celebrated makers. In the case of Brookman’s and Langdon’s pencils, the 





labels actually caution the purchaser to be particular, and see that they get the 
real maker's goods.” .... “And not only are the goods stamped exactly as 
we stamp them, but our labels are so closely imitated, that it is almost impossible 
even for an ‘experienced person to detect that they are false and fraudulent 
imitations.” 

These goods were not meant to be sold in England, but to be re-exported 
from the port of London as British manufacture. 


It must not be supposed, however, that we English are the only victims 
of such frauds. If we suffer, we make reprisals. A gentleman was visited 
in the autumn of last year, by a wine-merchant in the city, and was induced 
to make the purchase of a case of champagne at 80s. a dozen. The bottles 
were waxed and stamped with the arms and name of the Duke of Monte- 
bello, and not a doubt was entertained that the article was genuine. The 
first bottle was drawn at Christmas, and then it was discovered that the wine 
had undergone some process of decomposition. It was undrinkable, and a 
complaint was accordingly made to the real agent of the Duke. He replied 
that he knew to his cost that the spurious article was largely consumed in 
the London market, and that he knew who the offender was, alth he 
hesitated to take proceedings against him, deterred, it may be, by the 
of legal costs. It would be easy to multiply cases. The Turkey reds of 
Paris and Rouen have a good reputation in the South American market, and 
accordingly similar of English manufacture compete with them in the 
same fields under French trade marks. Colt, the American manufacturer, 
gained a great reputation for his axes. A Birmingham house imitated them 
successfully in all but their really valuable qualities, and drove the original 
maker out of the market. 

When the deputation of the Trades Mark Association waited on the Board 
of Trade, they were. promised a bill. What became of it we have not 
heard. We observe that the Chambers of Commerce in various places 
are again moving in the matter. An Act of Parliament and a Reciprocity 
Treaty may ag ogy meet the present evil, if it has not passed into 
another phasis before they are secured ; but the mercantile community may 
rest assured that a sound and lasting remedy will not be obtained for this and 
similar abuses until a code of civil and criminal law shall enable every 
citizen to secure cheap and prompt justice against such offenders, without 
resorting in each new case to the machinery of a new Act of Parliament, 
which, like a lumbering Chinese cannon, is only brought to bear when the 
enemy has disappeared. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Our Continental neighbours have just introduced a method of warming 
railway carriages which should be at once adopted in England, involving as 
it does only a trifling expense, and being a great boon to travellers. The waste 
steam from the engine, instead of being allowed to escape into the air, is 
conducted from the escape pipe of the engine, by means of a vulcanised 
india-rubber tube, to copper pipes, through which it circulates under the 
seats and flooring of the carriages. As soon as the train is set in motion 
the steam commences to circulate through all the systems of pipes and 
warms the carriages, first, second, and third class, equally, and being 
connected with each other by india-rubber tubing, they can be imme- 
diately detached or reunited at pleasure. In a trial on the Lyons line, two 
thermometers placed in first-class carriages marked 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
during the whole journey, and in the second and third class carriages the 
temperature was sufficiently elevated to allow of the longest winter's journey 
being accomplished without discomfort. However cold the carriages may be 
when at rest, as soon as the train is started the steam commences to circulate 
through the tubing and communicates an agreeable temperature to the whole 
train. 

A new determination of the relative brightness of sunlight and moon- 
light has recently been made by Professor Bond. Hitherto Wollaston’s 
estimate of the sun being equal to 801,072 full moons has been considered 
the most trust€orthy. Professor Bond, however, concluded that Bouguer’s 
ratio of 1 : 300,000 was the more accurate ; and upon comparing, by means 
of Bengal lights, the images of the sun and moon reflected from a silver 
slobe, he came to the conclusion that the sun equals 471,000 full moons. 

n a similar way it was found that the light of Jupiter was the 1-6430th 
part of that of the moon, whilst the light of Venus was nearly five times as 
bright as that of Jupiter. 

he manufacture of ice is a subject which possesses less interest at the 
present time than it will have, let us hope, six months later ; nevertheless, a 
very ingenious discovery, by M. Carre, of a method of obtaining it by a 
simple process in the hottest summer, deserves mention. He takes two 
strong iron bottles, connected together with an iron pipe, and nearly fills 
one with a concentrated solution of ammoniacal gas in water. After connecting 
the bottles together, and making the joints secure, the one containing the 
ammonia is put over a fire, whilst the other dips into water. The action of 
heat upon the ammonia drives off the gas, which, not being able to escape, 
condenses under the enormous pressure in the other bottle as a liquid. When 
this is effected the bottle is removed from the fire and cooled, whereupon the 
ammonia in the second vessel rapidly assumes the gaseous form, and abstracts 
so much heat from the water by which it is surrounded as to freeze a con- 
siderable quantity. The operation may be repeated-without disconnecting the 
retorts, until a sufficient amount of water is frozen. Ice made in this way is 
said not to cost more than fivepence a hundredweight. 

Arrangements are at the present moment being made to remove the two 
iron fountains which ornament the Place de la Concorde, at Paris, and have 
them electro-bronzed in the same manner that has already given such good 
results with the three fountains of the a Elysées, &c. Cast-iron is so 
easily attacked and destroyed by the atmosphere, that it is necessary to give 
it several coats of paint, if it is required to remain in an exposed situation : 
even this is a very imperfect means of protection, for statues and other objects 
exposed to damp, even after they are painted, quickly become spotted with 
rust, and frequently require fresh coats of paint, which, besides being expen- 
sive, never looks well, and also stops up the delicate lines, rendering it 
necessary every few years to burn off the paint, scrape the surface, and begin 
afresh. By the electro-bronzing process all these inconveniences are avoided. 
By it the iron is coated with a layer of pure copper, which, by its thickness, 
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permanently protects the metal beneath from atmospheric influences, and, 
moreover, communicates to its surface pleasant shades of bronze in exchange 
for the cold grey tone of the iron. When these fountains have been electro- 
coated, others will follow ; and it will give some idea of the importance of the 
operation, and the large scale upon which it is being carried out, when we 
say that the total weight of iron which is to be protected by an external 
coating of bronze is estimated at nearly 500 tons. . 

Organic chemistry every now and then gives to the world some few grains 
of utility from the rich store of scientific curiosities which that science is so 
plentifully accumulating round her ; but in return she usually affixes to the 
gift one of those tremendous polysyllabic names which are now such a draw- 
back to the study of that branch of scienee. 

One of the most recent contributions to every-day life has, however, been 
better treated in this respect than usual, Heveone being at all events pro- 
nounceable if not euphonious. A substance having this name has been 
recently discovered by M. Mathieu, and if we may believe all that is said of 
its properties, it will soon become of important use in many of the arts. It 
is a Viscous vegetable fat obtained by the action of a high temperature. upon 
a pure kind of caoutchouc. It possesses great powers of adhesion to any 
surface to which it may be applied, and as it does not oxidize nor alter in the 
air, it serves admirably to preserve iron or steel instruments and polished 
articles from rust or tarnish. It retains this property, even when the coating 
is so thin as to be almost imperceptible, and consequently it may be constantly 
kept applied to surgical and philosophical instruments, atms for warfare, 
hunting, &c., which will thus be always bright. The lubricating properties 
of Heveone are still more surprising ; applied to stopeocks, pistons, screw 
connections, &c.,-it renders them at once beautifully mobile and perfectly 
tight ; it never dries or becomes sticky, nor does it attack brass or other 
metal-work as the generality of greases do. Being quite impervious to water, 
Heveone is the best thing to apply to articles made of leather, such as boots, 
harness, &c., as they are, after a few applications, rendered quite waterproof 
and extremely supple; it also tends to preserve objects against decay. 
Lastly, though by no means least important in these warlike times, Heveone 
is the best material to use for rifles, whether as a constituent of the greased 
wad, or to protect the interior of the barrel from rust. It prevents fouling 
toa far greater extent than any other kind of grease, and renders the subse- 
quent cleaning a matter of no difficulty. The above are nota tithe of the 
valuable uses to which this substance may be applied. Of its great value for 
yas and water taps we can speak from some considerable experience, and 
from what we have already seen, have no doubt that it is capable of effecting 
all and more of what is above attributed to it. | 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL SCULPTURE. 

AmoneG the numerous works of French artists in the Great Exhibition of 
1851 were two very remarkable busts of a male and a female African. 

The one, a Nubian negro, in its dignity and native nobility eloquently pro- 
claimed the primeval truth that all men were originally made in the image 
of the Creator. The other, a negro woman, in its gentle and sweet expres- 
sion, showed that even the daughters of poor oppressed and enslaved Africa 
possessed a peculiar beauty and a charm of their own. In short, these two 
busts have since been reproduced almost ad infinitum, and adorn the cabinets 
of almost all lovers of art. 

Now these two busts contained the original idea which we see so 
admirably developed in the present Exhibition at the French Gallery in Pall 
Mall. , 

The name “ Ethnographical Gallery” certainly does not in itself suggest 
ideas of anything very beautiful or artistic. ) 
for something analogous to the ethnographical collection in the Crystal 
Palace, in which the Hottentots and Botecudos, though most interesting as a 
series of comparative physiognomy, are not only most unlovely to look upon, 
but also cannot be considered as works of high art. e 

But, on entering the gallery in which M. Cordier’s works are exhibited, our 
anticipations were entirely and most delightfully disappointed. 

The visitor finds himself surrounded by the finest specimens of almost 
every variety of the human race. He might also fancy himself in the hall of 
a palace, in which the caprice of some eastern king had assembled types of all 
that was lovely in woman, or noble in man. For M. Cordier has not only 
displayed the most exquisite taste in the selection of his types, but also the 
greatest fidelity and artistic talent in expressing individuality in the mate- 
rial in which he has worked. A 

Taking the seulptures in the order of the catalogue, we come first to No. 1. 

This is a bust of an Arab, of the tribe of El-Aghonat, in which the original 
Caucasian type has been preserved almost without alteration. . 

In employing various materials for this bust, M. Cordier has imitated the 
practice of the ancients. The head is of dark bronze, which contrasts finely 
with a bournous and head-gear of striped Algerian onyx. The grandeur and 
self-possession of this admirable head enables us to form a vivid idea of the 
noble and almost god-like aspects of the holy patriarchs of the Old Testament. 

No. 3. A bust ofa Moorish woman singing, and charming in the extreme, 
being sculptured entirely in pure marble, which is most delicately and judi- 
ciously coloured, so as to present a most lifelike appearance ; the auburn 
tresses flow from under a wreath of fresh flowers, over features of roseate hue, 
while the delicate lips and pearly teeth are parted in so real a manner that 
we are almost ready to listen for the fair songstress's voice trilling some soft 
lay of sweet Firdousi. , 

No. 7 is a bust of a black Moorish woman, executed in bronze, silver, 
and gold, enamelled with various colours. It possesses a strange weird-like 
beauty, which is described as being “the result of a happy mixture of Moorish 
and Negro blood, but the Moorish element partakes here in some degree of 
the European type. She recalls, by the regularity of her features, those 
vigorous beauties found in the south of France. Her expressive physiognomy 
has an Italian languor, intensified by oriental ardour.” The erépé hair is 
exquisitely rendered, and the delicate workmanship of the cloth of silver 
chemise, charmingly undulated by a small but high bosom, will excite the 
admiration of all beholders. , 


- +a ’ : 
Nos. 9 and 10 are the original bronze busts to which we have before. 


referred, 





In fact, we had prepared ourself | 








No. 15 represents a Chinese lady, not of the true Chinese type, but of the 
Tartar race, which is now dominant inChina. The face and hands (the nails 
of which are of the most fashionable length) are expressed in olive-coloured 
metal ; the hair and eyes are dark, and the details of the dress, the head- 
dress of flowers, the fan, and other ornaments, are beautifully enamelled in 
their appropriate colours. 

No. 16 presents a mt, in the shape of a male Chinese, who is fully 
equal in character to his Celestial lady. 

No. 19 recalls to our mind the chaste Lucrece and the noble-minded 
mother of the Gracchi. It is a bust of a woman of Trastevere, that 
peculiar quarter of Rome in which the physical characteristics of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Eternal City are still preserved. 

No. 39 is a most lovely head of an Italian girl. The softly-moulded fea- 
tures, the blond hair, and the snowy chemise, display so much modesty and 
purity, that the necklet seems most appropriately engraved with the word 
* Fedelta.” 

No. 41, a Young Woman of Paros, is also a charming bust, which strongly 
reminds us of the antique. 

No. 47 is most originally conceived : the Nine Muses are represented by 
nine young women of Missolonghi. These damsels, in their pretty tasselled 
caps and embroidered vests, look like so many Brides of Abydos or Maids of 
Athens; provorky is particularly charming. 

No. 55 is a portrait of M. Cordier’s father, executed in terra-cotta, and, 
though less delicately executed than the rest of the Exhibition, is remarkably 
bold and vigorous. 

In conclusion we would say that no one desiring to possess a lovely and at 
the same time a lively effigy of a dear, or fair, friend could do better than 
entrust M. Cordier with a commission, for his works are entirely free 
from that coldness and insipidity which so often mars the effect of 
portrait-busts. 








SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Women have always displayed great appreciation and capabilities for art ; 
the causes for this must be sought in the delicate and sensitive organization 
of the fair sex. 

Hence lady-painters appear in the frescos of Pompeii, and female students 
have been recently admitted to the schools of our own Royal Academy. It 
is, however, our firm persuasion that the long and laborious course of study 
which is required for excellence in the higher branches of art is inconsistent 
with the performance of those duties for which women are intended, and with 
which it is wrong to interfere. 

Hence we hope never to see females competing for the execution of frescos 
for any future palace, or sending in designs for a Foreign-office. The great 
charm and power of female artists lies in vividness of appreciation and deli- 
cateness of representation. Both these qualities are abundantly displayed in 
this the fifth exhibition of the Society of Female Artists, which manifests 
much progress and improvement. It must always be remembered that many 
of the best lady-artists send their works to the British Institution and the 
Royal Academy. 

The number of pictures which are already marked as sold prove that the 
public do not fail to appreciate the talents and spirit of the exhibitors. 

In the present exhibition the works of foreign artists bear the palm. Con- 
spicuous among these are some charming little paintings of the genre class, by 
Mdlle. Louise de Guimard. Perhaps the best of these is No. 55, the subject 
of which is a young woman of Lower Normandy engaged in scouring. 
This picture exhibits a fidelity in the representation of accessories 
approaching to that of MM. E. Frere and Moissonnier ; it exhibits all the 
peculiarity of the French method of painting. No. 13, “Une Laveuse,” and 
No. 38, “ La Priére de l’Enfant,”, both by Madlle. de Guimard, are also very 
characteristic and pretty, and far superior to Nos. 1 and 34, larger and 
more ambitious works of the same artist. The same observations apply to 
the works of another French artist, Madlle. Léonie L’Escuyer, of which No. 
60, “Un Enfant donnant & manger 4 un Ane,” is much better than the 
same lady’s historical work, No. 53. 

Madame Juliette Peyrol (née Bonheur) sends two works full of life and 
beautifully painted. 

No. 52 represents a “ Combat de Cogs,” and very quaint pugnacious- 
looking cocks they are. Madame Peyrol also exhibits a capital study of some 
very French-looking turkies in No. 75. 

Madlle. Rose Bonheur herself sends four bronzes of animals, which prove 
that she can model as well as paint. 

No. 22, “ A Swedish Peasant Girl,” by Madame Georgii, gives one of those 
very fair Scandinavian types with which Madame Jerichau has already made 
us familiar. 

Nos. 7 and 78, by the same lady, have much merit. Our own fair artists 
shine principally in landscapes ; of these, No. 45, “Sheaves,” by Mrs. J. T. 
Linnell, is particularly worthy of notice. 

The shocks of corn are very faithfully represented, much more so than the 
rabbits, which look like mere blots of colour among the poppies and stubble 
through which they are hurrying. A similar inequality in the representation 
of animal and vegetable life is exhibited in No. 76, also by Mrs. Linnell, the 
sheep in the foreground being far less carefully elaborated than the foliage in 
the background. 

No. 39, “Searboro’, Yorkshire ;” No. 58, “ Wreck on the Herd Sand, 
Tynemouth,” both by Mrs. D. Murray, are well-selected and truthfully- 
painted landscapes. 

No. 86, the “ Mill near Braco Castle, Stirlingshire,” by Miss Stoddart, 1s 
very truthful, especially as regards the reflections in the water. 

The same may be said of No. 138, “A Water-mill on the Avon at Tewkes- 
bury,” by Mrs. 8. Wilkes. 

Miss Louise Rayner exhibits Nos. 123, 163, and 224, all very clever studies 
from that quaint little chapel of Roslyn, the luxuriantly florid carvings of 
which are admirably represented, with all the picturesque stains with which 
damp and neglect have covered them. 

Miss Rayner also gives, in No. 162, a charming street view in Salisbury, 
with its old timber-fronted houses. 

No. 132, “An Assembly of Monks in Glasgow Crypt,” also by Miss 
Rayner, is clever, but affected. 
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No. 186 is a truthful representation of “A Dead Sparrow-Hawk,” by 
Miss G. Townsend. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray exhibits two large water-colour paintings of Italian 
and Spanish scenery, Nos. 139 and 168, which are full of character and 
costume. We prefer to them, however, a smaller work of the same artist, 
No. 227, representing “ Two Little Monkeys ;” 7. ¢, a Savoyard organ-boy 
with his performing monkey. 

There are several flower-pieces in this exhibition: of these we like best 
No. 8, “ Azalias,” and No. 36, “‘ Aram Lilies,” by Miss Florence Peel. 

Miss Lance also keeps up the traditions of her name by a capital study of 
fruit, No. 133. This young lady is the daughter of the celebrated painter of 
fruit. Her productions bear so strongly the impress of her father’s genius, 
as to demonstrate the day cannot be far distant, when she must take a con- 
spicuous position amongst the most eminent of fruit and flower painters. 

~ These selections will show what a very pleasing and attractive exhibition 

the Society of Female Artists afford this season. It is enriched with an 
object of the greatest interest and beauty in Baron de Triquete’s vase of 
combined ivory and bronze, which is in itself fully worthy of a visit. 

While on the subject of art, we feel obliged to clear up a most unfounded 
report which has appeared in some of the leading journals relative to the 
decease of Mr. Birket Foster. The very numerous appreciators of that dis- 
tinguished artist’s genius will, we are quite sure, be delighted to hear that 
we have the best possible reason for knowing that Mr. Birket Foster never 
enjoyed better health in his life than he does at the present moment. Mr. 
Foster had, however, the misfortune of recently losing his father, who bore 
the same Christian name as himself. It is probable that this bereavement 
originated the report, which we are happy to declare erroneous. 








THE DRAMA. 
CHARLES KEAN, 


THE performances at Drury Lane, in which Charles Kean is taking his farewell 
of the stage, will close an era in the history of the British drama. The event 
deserves a fuller record than can be given by a mere notice of the plays and parts 
in which our last eminent tragedian will, professionally speaking, ‘‘ bid the world 
good night.” There is much more to be said on the occasion than may be con- 
veyed in an elaborate criticism of Hamlet, or a description of the degree of energy, 
spirit, and finish, with which it was played. We know perfectly the manner and 
style, and, unless an actor’s farewell is deferred till advanced age or broken health 
disable him, we know also that the last performances of the artist are equal in 
all respects to those by which he gained and kept his reputation. Happily, in 
the case of the performer who is now taking leave of us, we have not to refrain 
from criticism because failing powers plead for forbearance ; we have not to draw 
on the recollections of past greatness to throw a halo over weakness and decline ; 
we are not called on to pity defects, and veil them in respectful silence. Charles 
Kean, though now a veteran, does not 


** Lag superfluous on the stage.” 


The public may find it difficult to agree with the artist; but there is wisdom in 
his resolution to retire in the fulness of his powers, and take into the repose of 
private life more than a shattered remnant of vigour. Often the hour of parting 
is deferred, and too often deferred by necessity, till only a narrow margin is left 
between the theatre and the grave. 

Let not the public grudge to its hard-worked favourites the few years of 
leisure and repose they gain by renouncing their mimic world before they are 
literally driven from it by decay. Admiring audiences, taken collectively, are, we 
fear, very selfish and exacting. If it depended on the will of the public, they 
would not deprive themselves of a pleasure by granting a favourite artist-per- 
mission to retire, till, to the artist himself, the permission would be useless. 
Wise, therefore, is the performer who gracefully withdraws before time has 
laid its hand too heavily upon him, and who leaves to his patrons the recollection 
that among his most brilliant efforts were—his last! Yet qualify it as we may, 
the “farewell” is always melancholy—the more so that the English stage 
cannot afford a succession of losses without a too visible decline to mediocrity. 
And within a few years, what losses it has had! By retirement or death, how 
much of the talent that was its strength has been shorn from it! Mrs. Glover, 
Macready, Farren, Harley, now Charles Kean, each departure has left tragedy or 
comedy the poorer, for the vacancies have not been supplied. Our stars go 
down one by one, but the rise of others “of the first magnitude” is watched 
for in vain. We may expect the discovery of a new planet sooner than the 
appearance of a new tragedian. It is this scarcity of the highest dramatic 
talent that makes the disappearance of the old names such a subject for 
regret. 

But, leaving the question of the succession to the vacant throne of Tragedy to 
be settled by time, let us look back on the reign of the abdicating monarch—for 
that Charles Kean was the head of this regality of the drama cannot be disputed. 
For many years he has held the first place as the representative of tragedy. He 
divided the crown with Macready, and, since the retirement of that great actor, 
has held full possession of it. Not quite unchallenged, perhaps; for several 
excellent artists in the same line were his contemporaries. Elton, Vandenhoff, 
and Phelps were formidable rivals. In some points, it may be doubted whether 
the one who bore off the garland, and whom the public chiefly delighted to 
honour, was superior in natural gifts to those we have mentioned. The contro- 
versy, that would resolve itself into one of individual tastes, would be inter- 
mmable. In the struggle for pre-eminence, natural advantages were not wholly 
on the side of Kean, who gained it notwithstanding. Vandenhoff had a finer 
voice, but, perhaps, formed his style too much on the declamatory school of the 
Kembles. We are reluctant to call it artificial, for in truth all styles are artificial. 

We must not be unjust to those who are only not the first. Vandenhoff was 
an excellent actor. Phelps plays to a public of his own, that he formed him- 
self, and elevated from a low standard of taste to appreciate the finest dramatic 
works in the language. It was a great achicvement; and we are scarcely 
surprised that he appears contented with it. His own north-eastern public 
remains faithful to its allegiance, unshaken by novelties elsewhere. Yet one 
could wish he had a wider sphere ; Islington ought not to monopolise the talent 
that should belong at least to London. Phelps, too, was one of the supports of 
rege and could sometimes lift a subordinate part, as a piece of acting, to 

1¢ level ofthe first. We still retain the distinct impression of his Hubert— 
not eclipsed by the King John. 

_In no invidious spirit do we allnde to the merits of the contemporaries and 
rivals of the actor we are losing. We wish to bear in mind the condition of the 
stage when he appeared, while he held his position on it, and how he leaves it on 





his retirement. And from such an estimate the names of the rivals he found on 
it cannot be excluded. We wish we could name any young artist who promised 
to succeed to the place he leaves vacant ! 

Finding, then, such competitors for public favour as Macready, Phelps, and 
Vandenhoff, by what means, call them gifts or powers or what we may, did 
Charles Kean obtain that supremacy in his profession, as to become for so many 
years in the popular mind, the one representative of tragedy on the English 
stage? And here we approach a question often discussed, and not easy to decide. 
Was the name Charles Kean inherited of good service to him in the career he 
selected, or not? Did the world-wide fame of the father lessen the difficulties of 
the son? Did it smoothen his path, or place an obstacle in it that talent only 
could overcome ? We have heard both views supported. But we believe the 
inheritance of the name of Kean was an immense advantage to the young actor, 
more so than it would have been in any other profession. This may be admitted 
without prejudice to his reputation. But to assert that Charles Kean owed all 
to his name, and that his own talents would never have raised him to any eminence 
is flagrantly unjust—in a very great degree, untruc. Let us give all influences 
their due effect, but not more. 

In what calling or profession do not the favourable accidents of birth or 
fortune tell for something in the race? Among them is the “start” given by 
an established name. That may be inherited ; but poor is the chance of those who 
trust to the transmitted name alone. That single advantage does not cancel the 
necessity of study, toil, energy in beginning, perseverance in pursuing. And no 
artist ever studied more minutely, worked harder, or persevered more stoutly 
than Charles Kean. He has had his reward, in fame deservedly acquired ; let 
no sanguine young genius commit the error of supposing that he had only to 
stoop to pick it up on a path cut ont and beaten for him, by his father’s great- 
ness. What Charles Kean “ achieved” was more than what he found “ thrust 
upon him.” 

In his noviciate he encountered criticism rather hostile than friendly. THis first 
appearance was not a success ; but like Sheridan and Disraeli, on another stage, 
he “ felt that he was greater than they knew ;” he predicted that the time should 
come when he would command the audience who were more than half disposed 
to reject him. Like the two politicians, he fulfilled his promise ; and—not alto- 
gether to the credit of journalism—the coldness of its early reception was atoned 
for in after years by some indiscriminate adulation. 

But, to examine farther the estimate of what is due to the name inherited, 
and what to the labour that maintained it, we must admit that certain gifts and 
qualities may also be hereditary. When their degree of excellence is marked, 
they are a real advantage; they are like a stock or capital on which to work. 
The examples of these transmitted endowments are numerous. Take the name 
of Bach, in music; there were three generations of Bachs, all musicians, and 
composers of celebrity. ‘Two of three generations of Mendelssohns were 
great men, though in different spheres; mental power was transmitted, but 
not its direction. In the Kemble family both the gifts and their application were 
inherited down to our own time, passing away with Adelaide Kemble in opera—as 
the spoken drama itself is likely to be extinguished in the drama of song! Other 
instances might be quoted, but these will suffice. 

Those who saw Edmund Kean, even in his latter years, are now approaching 
middle age; what he was in the zenith of his powers, can only be told us by the 
elders. And in a few days Charles Kean will become a memory. It is all that 
the actor leaves of his fame. To his contemporaries he becomes only a recollec- 
tion ; to the next generation not so much ; for no description, written or oral, can 
preserve and convey more than the faintest idea of what he was to the eye that 
saw, and the ear that heard. We have often tried by the help of descriptions and 
portraits to conceive what the acting of Garrick must have been, and could never 
succeed. We know what parts he played, and that is nearly all. It is even more 
difficult to call up any satisfactory image, or reproduction of the old comedians ; 
in what did the humour of Suett differ from that of Munden? Lewis, Knight, 
Bannister, Blanchard, must all have differed from each other ; but we cannot re- 

all them, except as names and shadows. We only know with certainty that our 
fathers laughed immeasurably with them all! Can those who never saw Liston 
have the faintest idea of a face that was in itself a comedy ? 

But a great actor once seen, even by the “ eye of childhood,” is rarely for- 


| gotten. And, speaking from such arecollection, we think the personal peculiarities 





| known for criticism. We remark only, that his grasp of the character 


that Charles Kean inherited from his father were really few. A small, light figure, 
rather elegant ahd graceful than strong, and some occasional tones of the voice, 
are all that we can distinctly recognise as common to both. To Edmund Kean 
nature had been prodigal of her gifts. The power and fascination of his eye 
were indescribable ; and, which we think one of the secrets of the art, if it can 
ever be acquired—his eye and voice always went together. He never spoke 
passion, while looking expressionless as a mask! And there was one range of 
his voice of which the tones were music itself; it was when he gave the more 
level passages, that did not task his physical strength, such as Shylock’s speech 
—‘* When Jacob kept his uncle Laban’s sheep.’ It is one of narrative only ; 
but its manner—quiet as that of a lawyer citing a good precedent, yet having a 
hidden purpose withal—we can remember still! It was enough to disarm the 
Christian’s suspicion, to hear the Jew so calmly draw his example of “ interest ”’ 
from the pastoralage. We have heard Shylocks since, who delivered the passage 
like a severe lecture to his rival of the Rialto! 

But our theme is the son, not the father. To Charles Kean nature was not so 
bounteous,—a fact that those who ascribe his high position to his name only 
should remember. He had to conquer some defects, and made himself a first- 
rate actor in spite of them. All that could be acquired by labour and study he 
gained, and we believe that labour was incessant. As is the case with every 
actor, some parts suited him better than others, and on these he worked till he 
brought them to a high degree of perfection. As a whole, we doubt if the English 
stage ever had a finer Hamlet. It was always appreciated by the public, and it 
stands first in the list of the parts in which he takes his farewell. It is too well 
is in a 
great degree owing to the element of comedy that is blended with the contempla- 
tive nature of the melancholy prince. The scenes with Polonius, with the players, 


| with the gravediggers, with Osric, with the two nonentities of the court, all 


require a comedian who can express those flashes of humour that are often thrown 
up from the very depths of sorrow. 

We have sometimes wondered that Charles Kean’s Humlet did not sooner lead 
him, by a natural transition, into that vein of high comedy that he only opened 
fully rather late in his career. It is more difficult to say what character onght 
to rank next to his Hamlet. Will our taste be impeached if we pass, at once, 
from Shakspeare to Bulwer, and say—Claude Melnotte? Macready was the 
original actor of it; but his Clewde was hard and angular—rather craggy. His 


| ear for verse was defective, end he broke it up mercilessly into proce. Charles 


Kean could give verse, and preserve its rhythm and musical cadence. No powers 
could make Claude a great part, for the character, in its essence, is thin and 
flimsy. But Kean made the gardener a thorough gentleman. He transferred 
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that one quality from Hamlet, and with a light poetic colouring, it sufficed to 
make the whole character. 

The heroes of Shakspeare who are of “sterner stuff” than Hamlet did not fit 
Kean so well. His Macbeth and Othello left comparison with others possible ; of 
the two, his Macbeth was the best. That terrible Moor! Only the highest power 
of expressing passion can attempt him. For the same reason, we caunot place 
Kean's Lear among his most successful personations. We believe, with Charles 
Lamb, that it is a character that defies the actor's art. We could run through a 
long list of parts, but must forbear. All those below the highest in excellence 
must be ranked by the standard of individual taste. On what were 
Charies Kean’s best parts the public is nearly unanimous. Of those plays 
which he made “ Revivals,” of his comedy, and of his career as manager, we may 
have more to say on another occasion, 


_ — - ——- eee eee 


JOACHIM AND VIEUXTEMS. 


* Mon fils,” said Madame St. Lambert, “ne vous permettez de sottises, que 
celles qui yous feront un grand plaisir.” 

Either the English take vast delight in what some of ber loftier sons affect to 
despise (and what schoolboy could not write an essay upon “ Nero fond of the 
finte ?"') or, if they feel no such pleasure, they take enormous and incomprehen- 
sible pains to keep up the pretence. 

We imagine, however, that the masses are too fond of their ease ‘to indulge 
- long in the comedy of discomfort on so gigantic a scale. 

That a thousand people should, week after week, and night after night, 
listen in breathless attention to a classical quartett in a hall, where the 
sound of four-stringed instraments might be likened by ill-natured critics to that 
of a musica) box in a drawing-room, and that every grade of socicty should send 





its representatives there, from the mechanic to the millionaire, leaves! little doubt | 


of the fact. 


Nor can it be questioned in the main, that these assemblies have an educated | 


taste. Doubtless those who are most concerned, the artists, however it may have 
been the fashion to descant on the coldness of English audiences, might best tcl! 
us now whether they cannot detect to a nicety all the different degrees of appro- 
bation vouchsafed in very fine gradation. 

To those who favour the opinion of the absence of true musical taste in England, 
ir must be very perplexing to observe the spontaneous justice of the various 
awards. 

The popular concert in St. James’s Hall on Monday last was not, however, so 
fully attended as usual. The interest of the evening was more purely specific. 
[t was announced that Mr. Vieuxtems would play the famous sonata of Tartini. 

“Il trillo del diavolo” was the centre piece of the evening, and although an 
audience might be collected in overflowing numbers, should the devil in person 
have advertised his performance of the ‘‘shake’’ he so kindly performed for 
Tartini, not so many would care to hear Monsieur Vieuxtems instead. Violinists 
felt they were chiefly concerned. 

And the great Belgian, from what quarter soever inspired, outdid himself in 


sonatas, quartetts, quintetts, septetts, octetts—he can play es Lord Macaulay 
could recite “‘The Hind and Panther,’ and many another poem, beginning any- 
where and stopping anywhere. He possesses them all bodily at his fingers’ wile. 
The result of this is, combined as it is with his idealizing power, that when he 
plays classical music, he is never, so to speak, in his notes; the most difficult 
fugues of Bach are like a simple scale to him, very child’s play to him, and the 
whole comes forth as if freshly imagined there and then, one indivisible whole, 
like Minerva, sprung fully equipped, from Jupiter's brain. 

Hence he never appears to such advantage as when he plays alone, unsup- 
ported, unobscured by accompaniment, on his aill-sufficient instrument: We 
remember to have heard him in St. James’s Hall playing the “Chacone” of 
Bach, after quartetts and other more captivating music. Yet it was evident that 
the impression he produced was far beyond that of any of the performances in 
which he had played with other musicians. One more point in his favour we will 
not forbear to mention: he has no conceits, no tricks of the craft, from which 
even the greatest artists are not entirely free. 

Such, then, are the peculiar characteristics which, in our apprehension, give 
Joachim an undoubted claim to classical pre-eminence on the violin. 

We trust that our readers will fully sympathize in our assurance that a strongly- 
grounded preference is very far indeed from obscuring our admiration and appre- 
ciation of the many most admirable violinists who honour our country by their 
residence or their visits. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


At the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 2nd inst., a note was read from the 
Rev. A. Tien,-of Constantinople, enclosing (with translation) a copy of a letter 
in Arabic, addressed by a Sheikh Ahmed, from Mecca, in which was recounted a 
vision to the Sheikh, in which Mahomet appears to him, and announces that God 
had signified his displeasure at the laxity of his people in moral and religious 
duties ; that Mahomet had interceded for them, and obtained permission to send 
them a warning ; and that he charged the Sheikh with the duty of communicating 
the same tothem, and of exhorting them to forsake their evil ways, repent of 
their sins, and lead the life of purity and piety required by their religion. A 
circular was read, recently authorized by the Council for general distribution 
among those likely to be interested with t’:e objects of the Society, which are 
therein set forth at length, accompanied by an extract of such regulations of the 
Society as may be useful to be known by intending candidates for admission. 


| The Royal Asiatic Society was founded for the advancement of knowledge in 


volume of tone, breadth, almost miraculous fulness on the deep string, which, for | 


a moment, seemed to fill the hall, in loftiness of expression, suavity, and passion. | Version from Hali of the well-known Hitopadesa. 


We cannot add in the absolute perfection of his shake at all points—although, 
on the whole, his shake is undoubtedly fine. Perhaps he was hampered by the 
warmth of a certain ideal. Be this as it may, the present instance, quoad shake, 
wos an experimentum crucis, and in certain parts, where, for instance, the shake 
runs parallel with double notes, we could not escape from a certain sense of ob- 
scurity and indistinctness, arising, it may be, from a slight excess of vigour and 
stvess,—perhaps, also, and we prefer the supposition, from the unfavourable 
nature of the hall itself for instrumental solos. But who points out specks but 
displays the laminary ? 

‘Two violin artists confessedly divide the world, Joachim and Vieuxtems. To 
compare them at all is to do high honour to both. Opinions may be fairly divided. 

Ye honestly prefer the first. Even if our opinion carried weight, need Castor be 
jealous of Pollux, or Pollux of Castor ? Nor do we compare them in any invidious 


feeling, as we feel the highest admiration for both, but solely for purposes of criti- 4 ar 
e e , ’ pul | by photographers is of French make, and its superiority appears to be due to the 


cism and the progress of artistic truth. 

To say that, as an artist, Monsieur Vieuxtems approaches as nearly to absolute 
perfection as we are able to conceive, is surely sufficient praise. 

We cannot, however, entirely agree with one of our most distinguished musical 
critics, the critic of the Times, as to the distinction he establishes between Monsicur 
Vieuxtems and the French school. We almost fancied we could detect in his 
language, that he himself felt the distinction does not go so far as he, perhaps a 
little too conventionally, followed it. 

For instance, any one, we imagine, familiar with the London quartetts (and 
who more so than he?) must be struck, after all that has been said of the wide 
difference between the French and Belgian schools, with the great similarity of 
impression, comparatively speaking, conveyed by Mr. Vieuxtems and Mr. Sainton, 
both in the detail and on the whole. Let any one abandon himself to collect the 
sum total of his impressions after hearing each of these eminent players in a 
quartett, and fairly say whether the result is not one rather of distinct indivi- 
duality than of distinct schools of mechanism. For instance, Mr. Sainton, who 
equally possesses an exceedingly powerful tone, is more biting and crisp, with a 
livelher power of wrist in the spiccato passages, which in Mr. Vieuxtems are 
slightly deficient, while in his long bowings the latter's wrist is admirable. Two 
wrists, two shakes may differ in any school. But if we pass to Joachim, we pass 
into another world of thought, art, and conception. 

The mechanism may be in many parts much alike—the execution of the three 
artists almost identical and perfect. Indeed, when questioned by a friend upon 
the school of mechanism to which he considers himself to belong, Mr. Joachim 
replied with simplicity : “I really do not know, but I believe that my mechanism 
is rather French than either German or Belgian.” Yet let the hearer shut his 
eyes for the nonce, and we imagine he will feel, without seeing the performers, a 
world of difference—a difference which lies not in the execution, but the con- 
ception itself. 

The wild elevation of the Hungarian, the Oriental fervour of the Jew, and the 
genius of Germany, unite in one man in contrast with the genius of France. And 
in thought, feeling, and idea, who says Belgian says French. But in Joachim, 
thot multiplex fibre of the German climate that gave Bach his myriad forms, 
‘rt his inexhaustible depths of tenderness, Handel his majesty, Beethoven 
Lis universality, vehemence, and caprice, Schubert his fire, Mendelsohn his 
rrild and scientific sadness, runs in the organization of the artist, and incarnates 
im him the expression of his own great masters. It all lies in the conception, and 
Joachim has a peculiar grandeur of idealization, a grandeur not inaptly symbolized 
by his honlike, knotted bust and head, his forested hair, and furrowed brow. 

He possesses, too, a faculty of marvellous service to his conception and render- 
ing. His musical memory is prodigious, All the great works for the violin— 
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relation to Asia, and for thirty-eight years it has communicated a large and 
valuable amount of information concerning India and the subjacent countries. 
The sphere of research has been continuously extending from its foundation until 
no country, from Morocco to Japan, or between Siberia and Van Diemen’s Land, 
can now be deemed foreign to its objects. The Council urge, therefore, a claim 
for additional support, in order to extend their collection of eastern arms, coins, 
and other articles, so as to form a complete museum of Asiatic art and industry, 
and for the establishment of a fund for a permanent distribution ‘of medals and 
other rewards for the investigation of questions of interest connected with Asia. 
A further portion was also read of a translation by E. Fowle, Esq., of a Burmese 


At the meeting of the Entomological Society on the 4th instant, Mr. S. 
Stevens exhibited some remarkably fine and new Ltpidoptera from India and 
Natal. Mr. Bond exhibited a new British moth, Cidaria reticularia, Mr. E. 
Shepherd exhibited a new British beetle, Philonthus punctiventris. Mr. Walker 
exhibited some pupa-cases of Diptera found in a hornet’s nest. A paper by 


_ J. V. Wollaston, Esq., M.A., was read, on “ Atlantic Cossonides,” in which were 


described about thirty species, including Onycholips bifurcatus, found in the 
island of Grand Canary, a beetle which, in several points of its structure, the 
learned author regards as the most anomalous form among the whole of the 


| Coleoptera. 


At the anniversary mecting of the Photographic Society on Tuesday, 
Mr. Hughes read a paper “On Printing Paper Positives,” in which he pointed 
out the various defects common to English papers. The best paper now in use 


use of starches in place of the animal size employed by English manufacturers. 








In the discussion which followed, Messrs. Hardwick, Malone, Sebastian Davies, 
Shadbolt, and H. G. Bohn, deprecated the use of unsound animal size in papers 
for photographic purposes, and measures were proposed for the purpose of inte- 
resting some of the leading paper-makers in the manufacture, that this article, now 
so largely in demand, may become a national product. The importance of the 
use of pure linen or best kinds of cotton, or of a mixture of cotton and flax, or 
of some of the Indian fibres pointed out by the late Dr. Royle, was strongly 
urged. 

At the Geological Society, on Wednesday, a valuable paper was read by 
Sir R. I. Murchison and A. Geikie, Esq., ‘‘ On the Altered Rocks of the Western 
and Central Highlands of Scotland.’’ Famous as Sir Roderick Murchison ever 
will be for his excellent and elaborate researches amongst the lower rocks, and for 
his admirable arrangement of them in his Silurian system, his crowning glory 
will be derived from his latest labours amongst the massive mountain rocks of the 
extreme north-west of Scotland and of the Scottish Highlands. Without any 
accurate map of the country, dealing with rock masses often of vast thick- 
ness, and hitherto studied by former geologists in their lithological aspects alone, 
Sir Roderick a few years since, by pointing out the distinctive characters of the 
old or fundamental gneiss of Sutherlandshire, and the order of the succession of 
the quartzites, limestones, and schists which there repose unconformably upon 
it, gave the key by which the chaotic disorder that those grand wild regions pre- 
sented to geologists has been reduced to order and harmonious arrangement. The 
finding of masses of unaltered rock with Silurian fossils in the old metamorphosed 
and crystalline strata of Durness determined, like the few unobliterated letters of an 
inscription on a temple, the age of one of the lowest tiers of the ancient masonry 
of the earth’s crust, and by bringing into co-relation with known rocks, this one 
band gave a certainty and basis for the gradual extension of the parallelisms of the 
Scottish palzeozoic beds with those of other regions. But it is not likely that new 
doctrines, however excellent or well-proven, will pass without opposition. The 
chief opponent in the present case has been Professor Nicol, of Edinburgh, who 
has followed more closely the doctrines of Macculloch and the petrologists of 
the old Scotch school; and while Sir Roderick, arguing on the conditions 
exhibited at Cape Wrath and the North-West, theoretically extended 
the order of superposition and relationships there displayed to the 
whole country southward to the Highland border, it was evident that 
however well grounded in reality such inferences were, they required, ™ 
the face of an intelligent and active opponent, to be substantiated by facts and 
actual observation. Accordingly, during the past summer, Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son and Mr, Geikie have continued the survey which Sir Roderick formerly cou 
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traversed the country at right angles to this tract, towards and into the highlands | 


themselves. By this means the required evidences and proofs of the like suc- 
cession there have been obtained. There is, then, in Scotland, a lowest or funda- 
mental gneiss with a strike N.E. & S.W., like the same oldest rock in America, 
where it extends for hundreds of miles, and as in Scandinavia and elsewhere. 
This is overlaid by Cambrian grits, lower and upper quartzites, with limestones 
and micaceous flags and schists of Silurian age, which last, from their pos- 
sessing in a few localities a gneissose condition, have erroneously been classed 
by former geologists with the old gneiss--which, im the main, they do 
not at all resemble—causing thus a serious and confounding obstruction to 
all previous attempts at geological classification and arrangement. These super- 

strata have their lines of strike in an opposite direction, or rather at right 
angles to the fundamental or old gneiss on which they repose unconformably. 
They stretch away over the country in a series of folds and contortions; and, 
what is very remarkable, the lofty mountains, such as Ben Nevis and Ben Lawers, 
are remaining portions of synclinal troughs or basins that have endured the 
effects of time and denudation, while the lochs and lakes are held in basins 
formed at the apices of broken anticlines or ridges. Granite, in the form of 
large veins, is abundant in every district, and the metamorphism of the stratified 
rocks increases in intensity towards the east side of Scotland, the lower members 
of the Silurian strata being less altered than the upper, or even than some patches 
of lias and other secondary rocks. The value of a theory is well tested by the 
readiness by which it is adaptable to, or rather is found to be conformable with 
new facts and discoveries; and certainly every application of this test confirms 
the correctness of Sir Roderick’s views. The aid of faults and catastrophes has 
not to be invoked, and nothing seems required but time to examine and confirm 
in every detail, their clearness, grandeur, and simplicity. 

At the Ethnological Society the president, J. Crawfurd, Esq., read an inte- 
resting paper, ‘‘On the Races of Man,” in which he explained the views he had 
been led to entertain respecting the classifications of man, and from which he had 
come to the conclusion that mankind consists of many originally created species. 
That the many distinct races of man when there has been no commixture are 
originally created species, and not mere varicties of a single family, many facts 
were adduced to show. Migration has been commonly referred to as the means 
of the dispersion of mankind from a single stock, but a tribe prepared to 
migrate must have stores of food and means of transport, and an open unob- 
structed country before it. It was only after they had become possessed of cattle 
and wheel-carriages that the hordes of Tartary performed those migrations and 
conquests so famous in history. The Polynesian race is found scattered from the 
Sandwich Isles to New Zealand, over sixty degrees of latitude and ninety of 
longitude—a diffusion by migration step by step through the intermediate islands. 
But to have effected this that people must have attained a considerable. degree of 
civilization, and this they had actually accomplished when Europeans first saw 
them, for they were in possession then of stout capacious boats, and exhibited 
such skill in navigation, as to perform voyages of wonderful length for 
rude men. But the migrations through which the earth has been supposed to 
have been peopled from a single stock are very different from these. They are 
supposed to have taken place shortly after the creation of man and when he was 
without arts or knowledge. Very few countries when first discovered have been 
found without inhabitants, and those often of distinct and peculiar races— 
Madeira, the Azores, the Cape de Verdes, Mauritius, and Bourbon, are the most 
remarkable exceptions. Notwithstanding this well-attested fact, almost every 
country is imagined by some theorist or another to have been originally 
without human inhabitants, and to have been peopled from some other far 
or near, so as to restrict the first man to a single spot, yet no one has ven- 
tured to specify either the primordial locality any more than the pri- 
mordial race; to say whether the first was a temperate or a tropical region, 
or the last black, brown, yellow, or fair. The continent of Australia, although 
its inhabitants be a peculiar race wholly different from all other men, 
although its nearest neighbours in one quarter be Papuans, and in another 
Malayans, and although even now without boats, and crossing their own rivers 
only on rude rafts, is fancied by some to have been peopled from a far-off land. 
Some word-catchers on the fancied resemblance of lingual sounds, have even 
named the extreme south of Hindustan as the parent-land, although the races are 


separated by 3,000 miles of open ocean which no Hindu has ever been known to have | 
crossed ; while the Tamils who inhabit that country bear far more resemblance 


to Europeans than to the Australians. Even the Hindus themselves have been 
imagined to be emigrauts, and this notwithstanding the well ascertained fact that 
no such people as the Hindus exists, or is ever known to have existed, beyond 
the limits of the country they now inhabit. The late Sir John Barrow went even 
a step beyond this in extravagance, and pronounced the Hottentots to be a colony 
of Chinese, and exhibited a coloured engraving to show how close in his fancy 
was the resemblance. But the theory of migration has been carried to excess in 
respect to the New World. It abounds in animal life peculiar to itself, but man 
18 supposed to have been made a special exception. That the races of man when 
originally called into existence were suited to the respective climates and localities 
they were destined to inhabit, is consistent with the order and wisdom of Nature. 
It is, however, of the nature of the different races to have a less or more exten- 
Sive geographical range. The range of the Esquimaux would seem confined to 
the hyperborean region, and it is as difficult to conceive them living under the 
equator, as it is to fancy Malays, who in physical form resemble them, existing 
within the Arctic circie. In ettempting to define the different races, the points 
for consideration are—the complexion, the quality and quantity of the hair, the 
colour and shape of the eye, the features, or “cast and make of the face,” the 
stature, the skeleton, and especially the skull. In these a wide disparity will be 
found to € cist. Afier dwelling on the characteristics of the principal races, and 
the varying degrees of civilization they have respectively attained, Mr. Crawfurd 
laid some stress on the capabilities of philology, in tracing migrations, settle- 
ments, and conquests; but such investigations he did not consider reliable 
as evidence of race, for the obvious reason that speech is a mere acquire- 
ment,—the result of the innate faculties of the human mind. If it were 
intrinsic, it wonld be like langhing and weeping—the same throughout the 
whole human race. On the other hand, a race may lose its original tongue, 
and come to speak a foreign idiom. The Jews, for example, speak the languages 
ofthe peoples amongst whom they are settled, and no section of them speaks 
that of the Pentateuch, or any modification of it. The fallacies of the groupings 
of the homan races by Pritchard, Blnmenbach, and others, were then exposed, 
mar > “y concluding remarks Mr. Crawfurd considered that although neither 
Pro skull seebtens: / other single character is alone sufficient to distinguish races, 
_ are‘ combinations by which the distinctions of races are made clear 
~ ae , Among the true races may be reckoned the Australians, the negros of 
7. “Guinea, those of New Ireland, those of Maliollo, one of the Cyclades ; of 


Tanna, one of the New Hebrides ; Of the Fiji Islands, of the Andeman Islands, of 
| in the year 1841 was 33°6° ; in 1550 was 33°7°; so that within the period there 


the Malayan peninsula of the Philippines and Madagascar, the Bhutias, the Tibe- 
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menced at Cape Wrath, along the entire north-west region, and have occasionally tians, the Polynesians, the Khamschatcadales, the Alutian Islanders, the Hot- 


tentots, and the Esquimaux. Here then instead of the five races of Cuvier 
and Blumenbach, or the seven of Pritchard, we have no fewer than 
seventeen well-defined, widely differing among themselves, and distinct 
from the rest of mankind. These rude races, however, embrace but a very 
small portion of mankind, and we have large groups in which the race is 
snfficiently distinct, and the variations very trifling. These include the Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindu-Chinese, Hindus, Malays, native Americans, Mauritanians or 
Berbers, and the Egyptians. ‘Though not so free from variety as the rude races 
first named, they may still be} considered as primordial species, and raise the 
number to twenty-five. Other large groups are more diversified: such aa the 
European, the African negro, the Persian, the Syrian, and the Arab. In the 
European we have the Sclavonic, the Teutonic, the Celtic, the Greek, Italian, 
and probably the Spanish, or Iberian. The African negro is still more split into 
races, as the Caffres and Zullas. These, however, are not all the races which 
might be enumerated, for north of the chain of the Himalayah up to the Frozen 
Ocean there are many tribes which, although agreeing in some respects with the 
Mongols, differ from them in essential particulars. In Western Asia we find 
races resembling the Europeans, but palpably distinct from them: such as 
Circassians, Georgians, and Armenians; while to the North of Europe we have 
the Laplanders, and in Africa the Nubians and Abyssinians. Here, then, we 
have some forty races of man which, to pack into the five pigeon-holes of Cuvier 
and Blumenbach, or the seven of Pritchard, would produce confusion instead of 
order. Often the disparity is so conspicuous, that there can be no question of 
their being distinct varieties, or even species, as the European and the African 
negro, or the Hindu and the Chinese. On the other hand, some races so re- 
semble each other that they may be easily mistaken. An Esquimanx within the 
Arctic Circle bears a close resemblance to a Malay under the equator, and a 
Negro of New Guinea has been mistaken for a Negro of Old Guinea, although 
12,000 miles of ocean divide the races apart. From all these considerations, it 
would seem that the attempts to classify the races of man hitherto made are 
unsatisfactory and deiusory. 

At the Antiquaries Society on Thursday, R. R. Holmes, Esq., F.8.A., read a 
paper “On a Volume written by Hester Inglis,” and exhibited by Felix Slade, 
Ksq. The Rev. Mackenzie Charles: Walcott, ¥.8.A., exhibited a warrant and a 
demand for a loan, both of them signed by Charles I. (1642). Also a letter from 
Lord Herbert respecting the invasion by Prince Charles Edward, Also a letter 
of Lord Chancellor Jeffereys to John Walcott, Esq., dated 1687, with J. Walcott’s 
answer, 


METEOROLOGY FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY DURING TWENTY 
YEARS FOR THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON, 
AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXTRAORDINARY COLD OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
JANUARY, 1861. 
(By James Guatsuer, Fsq., F.R.S., Royol Observatory, Greenwich.) 
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The pressures of the atmosphere are shown in the second column ; their average 
is 29°94 inches; the result in the month just passed is 30°19 inches, thus showing 
an excess of pressure amounting to 0°25 inches above the average and O'S above 
that of the preceding year. The high pressure of January, 1861, has been ex- 
ceeded but twice in the preceding 20 years, viz., in the years 1858 and 1859 ; in 
the former of these the highest value was 30°35 inches; and the lowest, 29°65 
inches, took place in the year 1856. 

The highest temperatures of the air reached, in each month, at the height of 
4 feet above the soil, are shown in the third column; in the year 186] it was 
55° ; by looking up this column it will be seen that it ranks amongst the highest, 
and that there are several of nearly the same temperature. The highest was 57° 
in the year 1843, and the lowest 46°5° in 1542. 

The mean of the highest temperature noted daily for the month of January, 
1861, was 39°6°, the mean of twenty years is 43°2°; therefore the days were cold 
and there was a deficiency of high day temperature to the amount of more 


than 34°. ‘ 
The lowest temperatures of the air to which the thermometer descended in 
January of every year are shown in the table in the fourth column. In 1861 it 


was 16°, in the year 1841 it was as low as 4’, and it was also low in the years 
1848, 1854, and 1855. 

In some places about London the temperature in January, 1561, was as low 
as 11°. 

The mean of the lowest temperature observed nightly in January, 1861, was 
283°. The average is 35}°; therefore the nights were no less than 5° too cold, 
and were colder than any since the year 1841, the average deficiency in this 
year was 5}°. 

The extreme range of temperoture in each month is shown in the fifth 
column. The largest was 40° in 1841, the smallest 24}° in 1853, and in 1861 
it was 39°. 

The mean temperature of the air for the whole month in each January is 
shewn in the sixth column ; that for 1861 was 33°8°; in the year 1842 was 32°9"; 
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have been three Januaries a little colder than the past month, but it takes 
rank among the coldest. 

The departures of the monthly temperatures below their averages are shown in 
the seventh column. The sign — affixed to a number implies that the mean 
temperature was too cold, and the sign + implies it was too hot by the amount 
stated ; thus, 1841 was too cold by 46°; 1842 by 53° and 1861 by 44°. In the 
vear 1846 the temperature is thus shown to have been 5.5° in excess, in the 
(ollowing 3°1° in defect; thas two successive Januaries differed no less than 8}° 
from each other. 

The mean temperature of the dew point for January, 1861, or that temperature 
at which the water present in the air, in the invisible shape of vapour, would 
aturate the air, was 30°1.° If the temperature of the air for the month had been 
30°1°, the air would have been quite damp, but it was 33°8°, or 3°7° higher; there- 
fore it was removed from extreme dampness. 

The degree of humidity of the air in each month is shown in the next column. 
That for 1861 was 85°, on a scale supposing the air to be quite dry to be repre- 
sented by 0, and quite wet by 100. The mean of the twenty years is 87. There- 
fore the air for the month just passed was less humid than usual. This element 
in the years 1544 and 1547 was as high as 96. 

The number of days of rain or snow is shown in the last colamn but one. 
The average number is 15; in the month just passed the number was 6. In the 
year 1851 rain or snow fell on twenty-one days, and in 1558 on five only. 

The fall of rain in each month is shown in the last column, that for 1861 is the 
smallest of any, viz.,0'6 inch. In the year 1852 the largest fall, viz., 3°6 inches, 
took place. 

The direction of the wind was mostly N.E. at the beginning and 8.W. at the 
end of the month. The relative frequency of the winds reduced to the cardinal 
pointe were N. 3, E. 10, 8. 9, and W. 9. 

The month of January, 1861, appears, therefore, to have beqn distinguished, in 
comparison with the others in the table, by a high barometric pressure, a low 
day, a very low night temperature, a large range of temperature, a cold month, 
a small amount of rain, and a rather dry atmosphere; but, in consequence of the 
remarkable contrast between the temperature at the beginning and towards the 
end of the month, the true character of some of its most remarkable features is 


marked. Some of these will be seen at a glance in the annexed diagram. 
Thagram, shou tng the maa imum, the average, and the minimum te mperatures of 


the air daily Jor January, 1861. 
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The continuous line in the diagram indicates the average temperature of each 
day, from midnight to midnight; the line 38° shows that of the average for 
twenty years, and if the irregular line be compared with this it will be seen that 
the temperature was below its average, from the 2nd day to the 20th, to a re- 
markable degree ; the deficiency from the 2nd to the 9th will thus be seen to have 
been from 7° to 13° daily ; on the 10th as large as 14°; and from the 11th to the 
20th varied from 2° to 8’. 

The severity of the weather during the first half of the month was very great, 
and of very rare occurrence, as will be seen in comparison with the mean 
temperatures for the corresponding period for 20 years :— 

The mean temperature of 
the first half of the month 


The mean temperature of ) 
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So that the recent cold was more severe than in any corresponding period 
in the preceding twenty years. Going further back, the period was cold in 
1838 ; its value was 29°5°. The next instance was 1826; its value was 28°7°; 
and back to 1814, there are only two cases exceeding the severity of the 
present year, viz., in 1814 and 1820; their values were 25°6° and 24-9° re. 
spectively. 

Theretore the cold of the first half of January this year was more rigorous 
than in any corresponding period since the year 1820, that is, in forty-one 
years: and has been only exceeded twice, back to 1814, that is in 48 years. 

Looking again at the diagram, we find the temperature at the latter part of 
the month was much above the line-——38°; on the 25th dav the excess was as 
much as 10°; and the weather, to our senses, in comparison with that we had 
Just experienced, was warm and genial. 

The dots in the diagram above the continuous line show the highest tempera- 
ture reached every day. The cross or asterisk below the line shows the lowest 
temperature every night. The space between a dot and a cross on the same day 
shows the range of temperature on that day, the average value of which for 
January is 9}°; on the 15th the range was as small as 4°, and on the 25th, as 
large as 25°. The mean of all for the month was 10°9°, being nearly 1}° greater 
than usual. ; , 


From the preceding facts, the month of January, 1861, is exceptional, and it 
becomes a matter of great interest to trace back those of similar character, with 





the view of ascertaining the relative frequency of recent severe Januaries, in 
comparison with those at about the beginning of this century, and also their rela- 
tive severity. For this purpose the following Januaries have been collected, the 
mean temperature of which have been either the same, or less than that of 1861. 
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The most severe of these was in 1795, and the next in order of severity were 


1814, 1776, 1780, and 1838. 

Of these remarkably low temperatures, eleven occurred in the thirty years 
ending 1801, and eleven in the next thirty years, but five only in the thirty years 
ending 1861. Severe Januaries seem, therefore, to be but one-half as frequent 
and of less severity than formerly; in fact, the month of January seems to be 
gradually becoming warmer, as will be seen by the following table, showing the 
mean temperature of January for nine successive groups of ten years :— 

In the ten years, 1770 to 1779, the mean temperature of January was 33°5 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ADMIRAL CHAPPELL, 


On Monday, the 21st ultimo, at 80, Charlwood-street West, Pimlico, Rear- 
Admiral Edward Chappell, aged 68. He was born in 1792, and entered the 
Navy in 1804, and served with considerable gallantry on the West Indian station, 
and subsequently on the Spanish coast and on the North American station. He 
was promoted to the rank of Commander in 1826, not long after the detection 
and arrest of a gang of smugglers at Bexhill, on the Sussex coast, a service for 
which he was highly complimented by the Grand Jury of Sussex. In 1822 he 
was presented with a piece of plate and the thanks of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, for rescuing the passengers and crew of the Thames East Indiaman, when 
wrecked off Beachy Head. He was subsequently appointed, under the Post-office, 
to the control of the Steam-Packet Establishment at Milford Haven; thenee he 
was removed to Liverpool, where he remained until the Packet Service was trans- 
ferred to the control of the Admiralty. He was subsequently commissioned by 
the Admiralty Board to sail round Great Britain, for the purpose of making 
observations and giving a practical report on the properties of the screw-pro- 
peller. Admiral Chappell was frequently examined before committees of the 
House of Commons upon matters connected with steam navigation; and on one 
occasion he was employed by the President of the Board of Trade to prepare the 
rough draft of an Act of Parliament for the regulation of stedm-vessels. In 
December, 1840, he was appointed Marine Superintendent, and in February, 1842, 
secretary to the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company, a post which he held till a 
comparatively recent date. We should not omit to mention that, in 1817, Capt. 
Chappell published a ‘‘ Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay ;” and, in 1818, 
another “ Narrative of a Visit to Newfoundland and the Coast of Labrador.” 
In 1840 also he gave to the world the results of his experiments in the screw 
steam-ship Archimedes. Admiral Chappell married, in 1819, Elizabeth, only 
child of Commander William Wood, R.N., by whom (who died in 1842) he 
had issue an only daughter. 

THE EARL OF GUILDFORD. 

On Tuesday, the 29th ult., aged 88, the Right Hon. and Rev. Francis North, 
sixth Earl of Guildford. The deceased nobleman was the eldest of the three 
sons of the Right Rev. Brownlow North, 
who was successively Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield (1771-4), of Worcester (1774- 
81) and of Winchester (1781-1820), by 
Henrietta Maria, daughter and co-heir 
of the late John Banister, Esq., and 
was born at the Palace, Lichfield, on 
the 19th of December, 1772. He was 
educated at one of the colleges at 
Oxford, but took his degrees from St. 
Mary’s Hall, graduating B.A. and M.A. 
in 1797. Having thus taken his degrees 
per saltum, he appears to have been or- 
dained deacon and priest per saltumalso; 
for before the end of the same year in which he completed his Oxford career, we 
find him instituted by his father (then Bishop of Winchester) to the Rectory of Old 
Alresford, together with New Alresford, and the perpetual Curacy of Medstead, 
Hants, livings the exact amount of which was not given in the Cleryy List 
during his lordship’s incumbency, but which we have reason to believe never 
fell short of some £1,280 a year. Not long afterwards there was added to 
these three livings the responsibilities of a fourth, viz., the Rectory of St. Mary’s, 
Southampton, the value of which also seems to have been left blank in the 
Clergy List as long as it was held by his lordship, but which, when more recently 
held by Archdeacon (now Bishop) Wigram, was represented as of the annual 
value of £1,000. Still, not content with the cure of souls of four numerots 
parishes, Mr. North thirsted, it would seem, for still heavier responsibilities— 
for of course we cannot imagine that his father the Bishop would have laid upo? 
his shoulders a weighticr burden than his son was ambitious to carry. How- 
ever this may be, in 1808, the Mastership of the Hospital of St. Cross, near 
Winchester, fell vacant, and the Bishop, in whose gift the patronage lay, com- 
ferred it on his eldest son, although he appears to have had a younger son at the 
time in provided for. These preferments the late 








orders, and less well 
Earl (for he had now become sixth earl by his cousin’s death in 1827) held 
continuously down to the year 1850, when he reluctantly resigned them, 
public attention having been somewhat emphatically called to his position 
as perhaps one of the greatest pluralists of the day, whose grasp of 
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many good things reflected anything but credit upon the Established 
Church. The abuses in the administration of St. Cross Hospital were 
brought before Parliament, and the result was that in 1850 Lord Guildford sur- 
rendered the whole of his ecclesiastical preferments and retired into private life, 
having enjoyed during all but half a century an income drawn from the revenues 
of the Church which could not have amounted on the average, after paying 
curates and other necessary deductions, to less than £3,000 a year. His 
father the bishop, during his episcopal incumbency of nearly half a century, 
if we may believe the estimate formed by “ Ralph de Peverel” in one of his 
letters to the Morning Star, had drawn from the same source an aggregate sum 
total of no less than £501,500. The late Earl, in his private capacity, en- 
joyed the patronage of nine livings. It is not a little remarkable, as showing 
the sincere regard which old Bishop North entertained for the apostolic precept 
which enjoins every man to provide “especially for his own household,” that 
while his two sons were thus provided for, the one as Master of St. Cross and 
rector of four parishes, and the other as Prebendary of Winchester, and Rector 
of two others, his two daughters married two clergymen, the Rev. W. Garnier 
and the late Lord Walsingham, who both became Prebendaries of Winchester, and 
held their preferments till a ripe old age. The late earl was twice married ; 
firstly, in 1798, to Esther, daughter of the Rev. John Harrison, by whom he had 
no issue. She died in August, 1823; and in August, 1826, Lord Guildford 
married, secondly, Harrict, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 
Warde, G.C.B., by whom (who survives him) he had two daughters and five sons. 
Of the sons three have died before their father; the eldest son, Lord North, died 
about twelve months since, leaving by his wife Charlotte Maria, fourth daughter 
of the Hon. and Rev. William Eden, rector of Bishopsbourne, Kent, a youthful 
family, of whom the eldest son, Dudley Francis, born in 1851, now succeeds to 
the title as seventh Earl of Guildford. The foundation of the fortunes of the 
family of North was laid by Edward North, of Kirtling, Cambridgeshire, 
ihe eminent lawyer, with whose name every reader of English history is 
familiar as Treasurer and Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, an office 
newly erected after the dissolution of the monasteries, temp. Edward VI., and 
afterwards one of the King’s executors. He was raised to the Peerage, strange 
to say, by Mary, with whom he appears to have made his peace. His son and suc- 
cessor, the 2nd Lord North, was ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to Charles IX. 
of France; and his grandson, the 3rd Lord, was one of the spendthrift cour- 
tiers of the reign of James I. The 6th Lord North was a distinguished officer 
under Marlborough, and had his arm shot off atthe Battle of Blenheim. On his 
death the Barony of North devolved upon his cousin Francis, grandson of Francis 
North, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, temp. Elizabeth, who was raised by Eliza- 
beth tothe Barony of Guildford. ‘This nobleman was raised to the Earldom in 
1752, and was succeeded at his death in 1790 by his son, better known in the 
political history of George ILI.’s reign by his inferior title of Lord North, whose 
three sons in succession inherited the Earldom ; but the last of them dying with- 
out issue male, as we have said, in 1827, the EKarldom reverted to their cousin, 
the nobleman so recently deceased. ‘The 3rd Earl (eldest son of the Premier 
Lord North) left issue three daughters, between whom, at his death, in 1802, the 
Barony of North fell into abeyance, and so remained until, by the death of the 
other two without issue, it vested in Lady Susan North, who is married to Col. 
John Sydney Dovie (now North), M.P. for Oxfordshire, second son of the late 
Major-General Sir Charles Doyle. 


HON. C. L. BERNARD. 


Qn Monday, the 21st ult., at his resi- 
dence, Thornbury, co. Cork, in the 56th 
year of his age, the Hon. Charles Ludlow 
Bernard. He was the eleventh child and 


Bandon, by the Lady Catharine Henrietta 


Shannon. He was consequently brother 
of the late Earl and of the Honourable 
W. S. Bernard, M.P. for Bandon, and 
uncle of the present peer. He was born 
April 12th, 1805, and lived and died un- 
married. 





J. RUSSELL, ESQ., Q.C. 

On Sunday, the 6th ultimo, at Roxeth House, Harrow-on-the-Hill, aged 70 
James Russell, Esq., Q.C. He was the son of the late James Russell, Esq. of 
Stirling, N.B., where he was born in 17$0. Having graduated at the University 
of Glasgow, he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1822, and acted as 
authorized reporter to the Lord Chancellor’s Court and that of the Master of the 
ttolls, at first in conjunction with the present Lord Justice Turner, and subse- 
quently alone. He published in all seven volumes of Legal Reports, ranging over 
the years 1827-34. He also edited for several years the Annual Regist. rand was 
: contributor to the Quarterly Ki view. He enjoyed for many years a large and 
‘ucrative Connection of legal pupils, and retired from the active business of his 
profession in 1853 or 1854. He married, in 1839, Maria, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Cholmeley, rector of Wainfleet, by whom he has left a family of sons 
and daughters to lament his loss. ; : 


LADY SYKES. 

On Friday, the Ist inst., at Sledmere Park, 
near Melton, Yorkshire, aged 63, Lady Sykes, 
Her ladyship was Mary Anne, daughter of the 
late Sir William Foulis, Bart., and in 1822 mar- 
ried the veteran sportsman Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart., of Sledmere, by whom she has left a 
family of five daughters and two sons to lament 
her loss. Of her daughters one is married to 
a brother of the Earl of Longford, and another to 
a brother of Lord Delamere, and accordingly both 
those noble families are placed in mourning by 
her ladyship’s decease. : 








MRS. THOMAS. 


On Friday, the 1st inst., at Addington Palace, near Croydon, Surrey, Maria, 
wife of the Rev hn T re oe S ° > . wf > 
bse the Rev. John Thomas, chaplain and librarian to the Archbishop of 
ileroury, and vice é ‘ rs arki : , . ~— 
of His o ys _ L aioe a 8, Barking. She was the youngest daughter 
be G race the present Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom her loss will be 
. rely felt, as she had long superintended the arrangements of the Archbishop's 
palaces at Lambeth and Addington. 


youngest son of Francis, first Earl of 


Boyle, daughter of Richard, second Earl of 





| estates. 





THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE. 


On Saturday, the 3rd of November, 1860, at Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, 
the wife of Major the Hon. David Erskine, Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary at 
Natal. She was Anne Maria, eldest daughter of Josiah Spode, Esq., Chief Police 
Magistrate of Van Diemen’s Land, and was married in 1839. She has left a 
family of five children to lament her loss; three others are deceased. 





DOWAGER DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. 

On Thursday, the 31st ult., at her man. 
sion in Grosvenor-square, after a lingering 
illness, Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of 
Cleveland. She was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Robert Russell, and, in 1812, she 
became the second wife of William Henry, 
third Earl of Darlington, afterwards the 
first Duke of Cleveland, and K.G., who 
died in 1842, but by whom she had no 
issue. 











MRS. FOX. 


On Saturday, the 26th ultimo, at 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, aged 38, 
Mrs. Fox. She was Eliza Frances, second daughter of the late Rev. George Hunt, 
of Wadenhoe House, Northamptonshire, and of Buckhurst, Berks, by Emma, 
daughter of the late 8. Gardiner, Esq., of Coombe Lodge, Oxon, and consequently 
sister of George Warde Hunt, Esq., M.P. for South Northamptonshire. She 
married the Rey. William Charles Fox (B.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge), 
of the Grange, Frampton Cotterell, co. Gloucester, curate of that parish, and 
formerly curate of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Mrs. Esther Harrowsmith.— The will of this lady, late of Newland, Lincoln, 
was proved in the Lincolnshire District Court of Probate last month. The 
personalty was sworn under £12,000. A bequest of freehold property is first 
devised out of the real estate to Mr.,J. E. Brogden, of Lincoln, and a life-interest 
in the remainder is given to the deceased’s two sisters. At their death the 
property is to be sold, and, after the payment of a few legacies, the remainder is 
to be equally divided amongst the children of her two nieces. Such of them 
as are not twenty-one years of age are to have their shares invested, to accumulate 
at compound interest; those above that age to receive their amounts in money. 





Sir Richard Puleston, Bart., of Emral Park, Flintshire, North Wales, died 
on the 19th of December last, at West Kirby, Cheshire, aged 71. His will was 
proved in London on the 2nd of this month. The personalty was sworn under 
£10,000. The executors nominated are, Lieut.-General Sir Richard England, 
G.C.B., K.H., Henry Bailey, senr., Esq., of Nant-y-glo, George Barker, Esq., of 
Stanlake, Berks, and the Rey. Theophilus G. H. Puleston, Rector of Worthenbury, 
Flintshire, the son of the testator. This is a will singular in the dispositions, but 
circumscribed in its effect, the whole of the property, both real and personal, 
devolving upon the baronet’s two sons, to the exclusion of all his other children, 
and to all other persons whatsoever. The will is rather voluminous, and sets 
forth, with much detail, the ancestral possessions of inheritance, which are prin- 
cipally situate in the counties of Flint, Cheshire, and Denbigh, and entailed upon 
the eldest son, now Sir Richard Price Puleston, Bart. To the second son, John 
Philip Bowyer Puleston, the deceased baronet has bequeathed all his disposable 
This is the substance of the will, dated 1st June, 1855, and witnessed 
by Frederick Peake, Gray’s-Inn-square, and Henry Penlington (Sir Richard's 
conchman). Sir Richard is of ancient descent; his father was created a baronet 
in 1813. Sir Richard was twice married, his first wife being the daughter of 
Lieut.-General England, and his second the daughter of J. Shaw, Esq., whom he 
survived; he has left three sons and three daughters. Sir Richard appeared to 
have preferred a country life ; but we find that he filled many prominent appoint- 
ments, which are not inconsistent with its tranquil enjoyment, as will be seen by 
the following list. Sir Richard Puleston was Captain of the Shropshire Militia, 
then became Colonel of the Royal Flintshire Militia, Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Flintshire, for which county he also served as High Sheriff in the 
ae ees Bee Ee 

Richard Ashley Scott, Esq., late of Bankespee, in the parish of Longborough, 
Gloucestershire, and of Brighton, Sussex, died on the Ist of December last, at 
Bathwick Hill, Somerset. He had executed his will on the 26th of October, 
1859, which was proved in the London Court on the 23rd of last month, by the 
executors, Mr. Thomas Commeline, Manager of the Gloucestershire Banking 
Company, and Mr. Joseph Sewell. The personalty was sworn under £16,000. 
This gentleman, who died possessed of considerable landed property, as well as per- 
sonal, has disposed of it in the following manner. Mr. Scott commences his will by 
bequeathing to his relict the sum of £500, observing that he gives her that sum 
beyond the amount he settled upon her on their marriage. The testator then 
directs that his estates, freehold and leasehold, shall be held in trust for the 
benefit of the Rev. A. C. H. Morrison, Vicar of Longborough, his wife and three 
daughters, for life; and on the decease of all the respective parties, it is then to 
devolve to the children of Mr. Thomas Commeline, the executor above mentioned, 
equally amongst them. The residue of the personal estate he has left, in like 
manner, to all the same parties, subject to certain legacies and annuities. 


The Rev. George Croly, LL.D., late of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. The 
will of this reverend gentleman—the appalling suddenness of whose death is no 
doubt fresh in the recollection of our readers—-was proved in Doctors’ Commons, 
on the 4th instant, by his son, Frederick W. Croly, Esq., one of the executors, 
the other executor and trustee nominated, William Tooke, Esq., of Russell- 
square, having a power reserved to him. The personalty was sworn under 
£8,000, which he has bequathed entirely to his sons. The Doctor gives his 
plate, together with some family paintings, to his son Frederick; his books 
and furniture to his three sons, to be divided equally amongst them. To his 
son Pelham, he leaves a legacy of £3,500, and bequeaths the residue of his 
property between his sons Frederick and Julian. The will was made and 
executed but a short time prior to his decease, and was attested by Clement 
Uvedale Price, solicitor, Bedford-row, and G. P. Weight, his clerk. Dr. Croly 
attained to a patriarchal age, and such was his bodily health and strength, that 
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even at the period of his death he reteined his high literary reputation and his 
popularity as a preacher. Few men have contributed such a vast amount and 


variety of literary lore as proceeded from the pen of this accomplished writer. | 


The late Sir Walter Scott was one of the hardest working literary men of his 
tims, and we are inclined to think that the Doctor's contributions to literature 
were almost as voluminons. 





Sir Matthew Edward Tierney, Bart. The will of Sir Matthew was proved 
in the London Court on the 28th of last month. It bears date the 21st of March, 
1857, and is at once both brief and concise. The only disposition contained in it 
is in favonr of his relict, Lady Tierney, to whom he leaves his entire estate, both 
real and personal, for her sole and absolute use, and has appointed her ladyship 
sole executrix. There are no other bequests in the will. The deceased baronet, 
who died rather prematurely at the age of 42, has left no issue; the baronetcy, 
therefore, becomies extinct. This gentleman was the only son of the late Sir 
Edward Tierney, Bart., and was the nephew of the eminent physician, Sir 
Matthew J. Tierney, the first baronet, who flourished professionally so promi- 
nently during the latter years of the reign of George III., and subsequently of 
George IV. 


John Robson, Esq., of Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, lately deceased, whose 
will was proved in the London Court on the 19th of last month, had made the 
same before the present Act for the alteration of wills came into operation. It 
bears date so long back as the year 1828. It was consequently admitted to pro- 
dwite under the old form, which did not require a formal attestation, but simply a 
proof of the handwriting of the testator by any person well acquainted therewith, or 
with the signature of the framer of the document. In the present case the son 
af the deceased was allowed by the Court of Probate to prove, conjointly with 
another person, the handwriting of Mr. Robson the testator. The will in question 
is very brief, and is drawn up on the portion of a large and somewhat torn piece 
ef paper, and is entirely in the testator’s own handwriting. The terms of it are 
80 exceedingly concise that we give them :—‘‘I hereby, by this my last will and 
testament, bearing date 15th of April, 1828, give and bequeath to my dear wife Mary 
Ann Robson, all my estate and effects, of what nature or kind goever, for her sole 
use and benefit, and appoint her my executrix. John Robson, Clarence-terrace, 
Regent’ s-park,” 





John Collingwood, Esq., of Grosmont Villa, Brighton, died at his residence, 
on the 12th of last month, having executed his will on the 14th of February, 
1859, and a codicil on the 12th of May following, which were proved in the 
London Court, on the 29th of last month, by this four executors, Edward Daniell, 
Esq., of Heathfield Park, Sussex, William White, Esq., of Denbigh-place, 


Pimlico, and the testator’s two sons, John Frederick Collingwood and Samuel | the present ration these latter have ceased to be of importance, but the 
gene > 


Edwin Collingwood. The personalty was sworn under £35,000. The will was 
presented for probate by A. Wells, Solicitor, Founders’ Hall, St. Swithin’s-lane. 
This is the will of a private gentleman of handsome fortune, resident at Brighton, 
that sphere of fashion so much patronised by our nobility and gentry, and also 
very generally resorted to by almost all classes of persons who have the means 
and opportunity of enjoying its healthy and invigorating sea breezes. Mr. Col- 
hingwood, who died possessed of both real and personal property, has bequeathed it 
entirely, with the exception of a few legacies, equally amongst his sons and 
daughters. To his grandson, Charles Collingwood Townsend, the testator 
gives a legacy of £2,000, and there are bequests left to the two first-named 
exccutors, 
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Aebrelws of Books. 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINING.* 

TuHeRe are but few of our readers who are not familiar with Ure’s Dictionaries. 
In our boyhood, his Chemical Dictionary was the text-book of all those who 
tarned their attention to science ; and in our mature age Ure’s Dictionary of Arts 
and Manufactures was thought to be the best source of information on all those 
subjects upon which it treats. Dr. Ure was in many respects a remarkable man. 
There were few men who possessed equal scientific knowledge : there was no man 
who was more accurately informed on the practical applications of chemistry. 
Beyond this Dr. Ure described with great accuracy ; and no one ever wrote on science 
im more elegant language than he sometimes employed. His treatises on “‘ Com- 
bastion,”’ on “ Caloric,’ and “ Electricity,” in the “ Dictionary of Chemistry,” 
might ever be read with advantage by scientific men. We have nothing more 
satisfactory, as pieces of description, and certainly nothing in purer English, 
within the range of scientific literature. It is to be regretted that our experi- 
mental philosophers do not bestow more pains upon the construction of the 
language in which they describe their discoveries. It was these peculiar powers 
which placed Dr. Ure's books in the high position they long enjoyed. In his 
later years, however, there was less of this desired clearness ; and his books failed 
in the completeness of their arrangement. Not only so; but they were frequently 
disfigured by personal attacks, which were painful to all, and conveyed no infor- 
mation to any. 

Death eventually removed the originator ef those dictionaries ; and the pub- 
lishers, desirous of maintaining the high character of the “ Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines,’ committed it to the care of Mr. Robert Hunt, who has 
certainly fulfilled his duties with scrupulous care. The plan adopted by the editor 
was to commit special articles to the care of such men as had made the subjects 
to be treated of their attentive study. When we give the names of Professors 
Ramsay, Frankland, and Noad; of Drs. Angus Smith, Normandy, Herapath, 
Sechuack, and Thomson; of Greville Williams, John Arthur Phillips, Napier, 
Sopwith, and Warrington Smyth, we shall have conveyed an assurance to our 
readers that all the articles on Chemistry, Metallurgy, Geology, and Mining are 
completely executed. In the department of mannfactures, the articles “ Cotton,” 
“‘ Calico Printing,” “ Bleaching,” “ Flax,” are treated exhaustively ; and we might 
ray the same of numerous others. 

This is, indeed, not a new edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary. It is a new work, 
based upon the old one, whose name it bears. It is the old covers, with the old 
title, filled with almost entirely new matter. The editor informs us that— 


‘“ The objects which have been steadily kept in view are the following :—To furnish a work of 


! 


| history and the value of such foreign and colonial 











reference on all points connected with the subjects included in its design, which should be ofthe | 


most reliable character. To give to the scientific student and the public the most exact details 
of those manufactures which involve the application of the discoveries of either physics or 
chemistry. To include so much of science as may render the philosophy of manufacture at once 
intelligible, and enable the technical man to appreciate the value of abstruse research. To 





_ round of health-drinking to every one present. 


* Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines; containing a clear Exposition of their 


Prineiples and Practice. Edited by Robert Hunt, F.B.S., F.S.8., Keeper of 


&e. 3 Vols. Longman & Co. ining Records, 


| over. Three Vols. (1,891 pages). 





inclede snch commercial information as may guide the manufacturer, and fairly représent the 
uctions as are i ted in the raw condi- 
blic, without much elaboration, a sufficiently copious description of 


tion. To present to the 
ed, and of those i 


the arts we cultivate, of the manufactures for which we are distin 


and metallurgical o ions which are so pre-eminently of native growth, ineluding at the same 
time a sufficiently iled account of the industries of other states.” 


We believe this has been faithfully and fairly accomplished. Upon one point 
we certainly experienced a disappointment—the work does not deal with any of 
the handicrafts ; it does not treat of the manufactures which may be called scien- 
tific. We find, however, upon reference to the preface, that these matters have 
been purposely excluded owing to want of space. We should strongly urge the 
proprietors of this work to consider the advantages which would arise from asso. 
ciating with the arts, manufactures, and mines, a dictionary of trades and philo- 
sophical manufactures. We learn that a new edition of the “ Dictionary of 
Chemistry ” is in the press. The three works would form a complete series; 
and we are satisfied, as meeting a want, the proposed one would, if well executed, 
prove highly remunerative. 





MRS. DELANY.* 
(Continued from page 73.) 

Mrs. DeLAny’s memoirs are very sparingly interspersed with accounts of public 
events beyond a court ball or the marriage or death of one of the Royal family. 
Her relative, the Prime Minister, is spoken of as the great man; we have fre- 
quent allusions to applications made to him or others to procure pensions or 
rewards, or preferment, for individuals ; but even the stirring events of 1745— 
Mrs. Delany was then in Ireland, which was little disturbed—give occasion to 
nothing more than brief notices and vague expressions of alarm. Then, as now, 
volunteers were armed, the militia embodied, and public apprehensions were 
naively expressed. An old servant of the Granvilles, in a letter worthy of Winifred 
Jenkins, and which makes us believe that Smollett was less an inventor than a 
copyist, says, ‘‘ For my part I dare not go tothe Thames for fear the French should 
be coming ; and if I see one of our boats leaden with carrots, I am ready to drop 
down, thinking it one of the French.” From that time we may probably date 
the nursery rhymes beginning 

‘* Lord have mercy upon us, 
And keep the Frenchmen from us,”’ &c. 

Neither do these memoirs contain many notices of the literature or literary 
men of the period. We are told that Pope was nearly drowned by attempting to 
help a lady into a boat ; her foot slipped and she dragged the little man into the 
water with her. Some literary interest is attached to the references to Bolingbroke 
and Bathurst, but the chief feature of this kind is her correspondence with 
Swift, and her account of the literary projects and sermons of her husband. For 


correspondence with Swift does great honour to the good feelings of both. The 
lady must have been highly gratified with his continual and hearty admiration. 
A portion of the first letter we find of hers to him and of his to her are the only 
extracts we can spare room for. 


“FROM MRS. PENDARVES TO DEAN SWIFT. 
** Gloucester, July 21, 1733. 

** Sir,—May I say without offending you that I was overjoyed at the honour you did me in 
answering my letter; and do not call me formal when I assure you that I think myself happy by 
such a distinction. Tam resolved to be even with you for what you say about my writing, and 
will write henceforward to you as carelessly as I can ; and if it is not legible thank yourself. I 
do not wonder at the envy of ladies when you are pleased to speak of me with some regard. I 
rive them leave to exercise their malice on an occasion that does me so much honour. I protest 
i am not afraid of you, and would appear quite natural to you in hopes of your rewarding my 
openness and sincerity by correeting what you disapprove of; and since I have not now an 
opportunity of receiving your favours of pinching and beating, make me amends by chiding me 
for every word that is false spelt and my bad English. My Lord Bathurst was here about a 
fortnight ago. I was sorry to miss him. I have a double reason for liking his company, He 
has made me promise to pay him a visit at Oakly Wood, which I will certainly do. I shall, with 
great resignation, submit to any punishment you convey through his hands. I wish you could 
make your words good that I wus a‘ sorceress,’ I should then set all my charms to work to bring 
you to England, and should expect a general thanksgiving for employing my spells to so good a 
purpose. My Lord Lansdowne is much at your service, laments the days that are past, and 
continually drinks your health in champagne as clear as your thoughts, and sparkling as your 
wit. Lord and Lady Carteret and my Lady Worsley all talk kindly of you and join their wishes 
to mine for your coming among us,” 

‘* DEAN SWIFT TO MRS. PENDARVES. 
*€ October 7, 1734. 


‘© Madame,— When I received the honour and happiness of your last letter, I was afllicted witha 
pair of disorders that usually seize me once a year, and with which I have been acquainted from 
my youth; but it is only of late years that they have begun to come together, though I should 
have been better contented with one at a time. These are giddiness and deafness, which 
usually last a month, the first formenting my body, and the other making me incapable of con- 
versing. In this juncture your letter found me; but I was able to read though not to hear; 
neither did I value my deafness for three days, because your letter was my constant entertainment 
during that time, after which I grew sensibly better; and although I was not abroad till yester- 
day, I found myseif well enough te acknowledge the great favour you have done me, but can- 
not guess your motive for so much goodness. I guess that your genius accidentally meeting 
mine was prevailed on to solicit your pity. Or did you happen to be at leisure by the summer 
absence of your friends? Or would you appear a constant nymph when all my goddesses of 
much longer acquaintance have forsaken me, as it is reasonable they should. But the men 
are almost as bad as the ladies, and I cannot but think them in the right, for I cannot make 
shifts and be rough and be undone by starving in scanty lodgings, without horses, servants, or 
conveniences, as I used to do in London, with port wine or perhaps Porter's ale to save 
charges.” ° I think my Lord Carteret 1s the most happy in all circumstances of life 
that [ have ever known, and as he well deserves it so, I hope he is sensible of it. All my fear 
is that he will be too rich. I am no cause of Lord Bathurst's forsaking you, he hath long done 
the same with me; and to say the truth, Madam, it is a very cold scent to continue a corre- 
spondence with one whom we never expect to see. I never knew it long practised except among 
the learned of different nations. Mr. Pope and my Lord Bolingbroke themselves begin to fail me 
in seven years. Nothing vexes me so much in relation to you as that, with all my disposition to 
find faults, 1 was never once able to fix upon anything that I could find amiss, although I 
watched you narrowly; for when I found we were to lose you soon I kept my eyes and ears 
always upon you in hopes that you would make some bontade. It is, you know, a rench word, 
and signifies a sudden jetk from a horse’s hinder feet which you did not expect because you 
thought him a sober animal, and this hath been my case with several ladies whom I chose for 
friends: in a week, in a month, or a year, hardly one of them failed to give me a boutade. 
Therefore I command you will obey my orders in coming over hither for one whole year, after 
which, upon the first bowtade you make, I will give you my pass to be gone.” 


So the morose, sarcastic Dean of St. Patrick was a most delicate flatterer, and 
could familiarly pat and pinch the ladies he admired in the most amiable and 
agreeable manner. The reader will not fail to notice in the Dean’s letter the 
probable origin of the name of London’s celebrated beer, which has been lost 1 
obscurity. Mr. Porter’s name is now known all over the world. From Mrs. 
Delany’s letter it will be seen that it was then the custom to drink at table 
the health of absent friends by name, as well as the health of the company. 
There are many examples of this endearing custom in her communications, 3” 
it is to be regretted that it should have been cast aside with the ceremonies 
On jovial occasions, im some 
families, it is still continued in the one bumper to the absent, but the old custon! 
of toasting special friends was worthy of being preserved. 





* The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, with interestioé 
reminiscences of King George III. and Queen Charlotte. Edited by the Right Hon. Lady Liaa- 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
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In Mrs. Delany's circle, Sir Charies Grandisson, Clarissa, &c., were much | 


admired, while Tristram Shandy was reprobrated, and by Dr. Delany forbidden 


to be read. In her time the nobility and gentry frequently took lodgings at — 


Islington or Clerkenwell, to enjoy the benefit of the spas in that neighbourhood, 
made fashionable between 1730 and 1740 by a certain Dr. Sadler, who gave his 
name to a spot now only known for its theatre to the rest of London. The 
Countess of Sunderland is said to have found an abundance of good company at 
Islin ; 

= dog too, ladies and gentlemen of rank and fashion went to Greenwich 
fair, Ranelagh, and other similar places. They had “sprees” like common folk. 
They encouraged the people, by their example, to delight in such festivities, but 
their descendants and successors have put down fairs and dancing-houses with a 
strong hand. After giving up the amusements as vulgar, they denounced them 
as criminal, and suppressed them by law. The account given by Mrs. Delany of 
the quarrel between Lord Hervey and Lord Cobham, one of the illustrations of 
the manners of the period, is different from that given by Horace Walpole. She 
writes in March, 1749-50 :— 

«“ The present talk of the town is an affair between Lord Hervey and Lord Cobham. Lord 
Hervey was ata drum of Lady Cobham’s. He held his hat under his arm, the inside upwards. 
Lord Cobham laid a wager with Mr. Nugent of a crown, that he would spit in Lord Hervey’s 
hat, and did ccking Losd Hervey's pardon for doing it, and telling him the reason; upon 
which, with the utmost composure, Lord Hervey offe him his hat to win as many crowns as 
he pleased; but next morning sent Lord Cobham a challenge.” 

In parting with this book, we must express our regret that the editress, who 
has taken infinite pains to inform the reader of the persons spoken of throughout 
the correspondence, as was then the fashion, by fictitious names, has not been as 
vigilant in curtailing what is unnecessary, as in adding what is useful. Such a 
disproportionately bulky work can never answer her purpose to make the virtues 
of her ancestress widely known, nor the purpose of the publisher who desires to 
sell a great number of copies. It needs careful abridgement to procure for it, 
which it otherwise well deserves, a large circulation. The picture which it gives 
of the actual home lives of the upper classes between 1720 and 1760, will make 
it indispensable and invaluable for the historian. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES.* 


ALL the incidents and accidents connected with the visit of the Prince of Wale 
to Canada and the United States have been best made known to the people of 
Great Britain through the writings of the author of this work. Mr. N. A. Woods, 
as the correspondent of the Times newspaper, well sustained the reputation of 
the journal he represented, and he now republishes (with additions) in a volume 
that which the Times had originally circulated. 

There is no position, in connection with a daily newspaper, more difficult to fill 
with credit to its occupant, usefulness to the journal that confides in him, and 
advantage to the public than that of “a newspaper correspondent” engaged on a 
foreign mission. There is little time for him to do anything, and yet his letters 
are as minutely examined and critically discussed, as if he had full leisure for 
collecting information from a variety of sources, of fully digesting the rude 
materials with which he may have been supplied, of collating them one with 
another, and then of sending forth to the world intelligence so true, so perfect, 
and so accurate, that it should require no amendment, and be able to defy con- 
tradiction. As much is expected as if, corporally, he was gifted with ubiquity, 
and mentally with omniscience. He is supposed to have all the multitudinous 
information which some of the Roman dames are derided by the Satirist for 
pretending to possess :— 

** Hee eadem novit, quid toto fiat in orbe : 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant. 
Instantem regio Armenio, Parthoque cometem 
Prima videt ; famam, rumoresque illa recentes 
Excipit ad portas,” 

No matter what may be the position in which “ the Foreign Correspondent” i 
placed, he is bound to put himself in the midst of danger, and describe a battle 
or to array himself in a court suit and pourtray a coronation, or to follow day by 
day, and from town to town, an emperor or a prince in their festival progresses, 
whilst the public look to him for full particulars of all that has occurred in the 
locality from whence his letters are dated. He is expected to do everything for 
himself, and yet never to think of himself,—to be as forgetful of his own personal 
danger when describing the courage of others by whose side he is standing “ in 
the deadly breach,” as to be utterly regardless of his own bodily fatigue, when he 
is giving an account of the manner in which royal personages have enjoyed them- 
selves in his presence. Everything in the way of intelligence is looked for from 
“the Foreign Correspondent.” He must be precise in his descriptions, just in 
his observations, industrious in the collection of sayings and doings of others, and 
at the same time exhibit the knowledge of a profound politician, and the wisdom 
of a sagacious statesman. All these various qualifications are expected from 
“the Foreign Correspondent ” of a London daily newspaper ; and yet, wonderful 
to tell, many have been found fully equal to the task they had undertaken. 
Attention was first universally attracted towards these writers by “the Crimean 
Letters” of Dr. William Henry Russell, and the reputation there acquired by the 
same admirable penman was still further increased by his invaluable letters from 
India. The melancholy death of Mr. Bowlby, incurred in the strict performance 
of his duties as a foreign newspaper correspondent, has further aided in directing 
the mind of the public to this—as a distinct class—of literary men. Mr. N. A. 
Woods is a very distinguisited member of the same class, and the dedication of 
the present work to the Duke of Newcastle is itself a proof that the body to which 
Mr. Woods belongs has no longer the difficulties to contend with which formerly 
impeded it in the progress of its labours. 

The time was—it is scarcely more than twenty years ago—when “the foreign 
newspaper correspondent” of a London newspaper found, in most places in which 
he was stationed abroad, the ambassadors, and other employés of the British 
crown, the most disobliging persons he had to deal with. In the estimation of 
those stupid and vain officials, “‘a newspaper correspondent”’ was not “a gentle- 
man.” They not only refused to give him information, but they did not include 
him, because of his occupation, amongst their official guests. We remember to 
have heard of a gentleman connected with a London newspaper, then a great 
supporter of Lord Palmerston, proceeding to the continent, for the purpose of 
giving an account of the coronation of a foreign sovereign, and providing himself 
with a letter of introduction from Lord Palmerston to the British ambassador. 
Upon reaching the city at which the coronation was to take place, the corre- 
spondent called at the ambassador's residence, and stated to the secretary of the 
embassy that he was provided with such a letter, and the purpose for which it 
had been obtained, that is, that the ambassador might communicate, through a 


reliable medium, such information as it would be interesting to the British public 
to be acquainted with. The promised to make the fact known to the 
ambassador ; but the correspondent never heard from him until the coronation 
was at an end, and then it was stated, in a letter from the secretary, that his 
Excellency would be happy to see the correspondent with the letter from Lord 
Palmerston. The newspaper correspondent, in reply, begged to decline the 
honour of waiting upon his Excellency, as the purpose for which he had soughs 
an interview with him was no longer available. The truth is, British func: 
tionaries looked with dislike upon correspondents for vevapepete, and that feeling 
continued with unabated rigour until the year 1845, when Queen paid a visit 
to Germany, and the correspondents of the London ” sem were not only recog- 
nized, but hospitably received as the guests of the -Gotha family, during the 
Queen’s stay in their principality. 

A great change has taken place in the treatment of foreign correspondents by 
British officials. Mr. Woods, in his dedication, thanks the Duke of Newcastle for 
“the cordial and ready aid always received” by him from his Grace, whenevey 
he sought for “information and assistance.” If the example of one so high in 
rank and office be imitated by inferiors, then the duties of “foreign corre- 
spondents” will, for the future, be much aided, and the heavy burden imposed on 
them in the performance of their difficult task greatly alleviated. 

An illustration of the value to a correspondent of the courtesy and kindness of 
those holding high official pot is afforded by the present volume. Mr. Woods 
has been thus enabled to place the public in possession of incontrovertible facts 
bearing upon an event of historical importance—an event which, most probably, 
will influence the relations between Canada, the United States, and Great Britain 
for a century to come. The volume is not amere record of the experiences and 
opinions of an individual—it is something more, and of far greater consequence 
—it is a record stamped with authority—the record of circumstances which can 
never be looked to, either by subjects, allies, or sovereign, without sincere gratifi- 
cation and a revival of the cordial feelings of friendship. The public is thus the 
gainer by a course of conduct on the part of the Prince’s advisers, which was 
beyond the control of Mr. Woods. It was his part to take advantage of the 
facilities afforded by an exercise of those talents which Heaven has bestowed, but 
that kings, princes, or lords could neither give nor withhold from him. 

“The Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States” is a volume that can 
be reperused with pleasure, even by those who have been already gratified by 
reading the letters of Mr. Woods in the Times; for, whilst the substance is the 
same, the original is improved, and,in many important points, additions of no 
slight value abundantly supplied. The book is entitled to hold a permanent place 
in literature ; for, independent of its political value, it is a very charming work 
as a specimen of clever writing and of minute and accurate description. We 
must be content with a single passage in proof of this—the author’s description 
of a fog at sea. There were on the voyage home two ships near to each other— 
one, the Hero, with the Prince on board; the other, the Ariadne, a fast-sailing 
ship, bound not to part from that precious vessel, in which was the heir to the 
British Empire. 

** These fi fi t the t, and f tual iety. 
Every officer'on board the riadne was determined, come what might, not to part company with 
the Hero. Yet the danger—to say nothing of the difficulty—of keeping together when both 
were x in yellow clouds, impervious to light and almost to sound, can easily be under- 
stood, mists seemed by their very weight and density to make the ocean dumb, and only 
huge, silent fog swell, which seemed oknest supernatural in its mute undulations, gave evidence 
that the vessels were y at sea. Every mast and spar was hidden, fog-lights were useless,— 
even at a few yards off they only shone with a dim, thick, yellow glare, which might be a mile 
off, or a yard, for anything one could distinguish. The very sea itself was blinded out by this 
wet, dun, choking atmosphere, and, as far as sight or sound could tell, the Ariadne or tha 
Hero might both have been, as they really seemed, in the clouds. Voices could be heard on 
board the Hero, and the creaking of her masts and cordage as she drooped over and over from 
side to side with the swell; but not a vestige of her form or lights could be discerne/ for a 
single instant. The fog hung, in fact, on everything like a pall, and seemed to check sight, and 
noise, and even motion. The Hero used to go a-head, sounding her fog-whistle, till the shrill alarm 
was faint in the distance, and stifled in the thick air. Then the Ariadue would follow, sounding 
hers, till close upon the flag-ship, when the Hero again took up the scream and went a-head ; 
and in this manner, moving step by step, the nights and days would pass. On these occasions 


Captain Vansittart, and Mr. Phillips, the first lieutenant, seldom left the bridge for an instant. 
It was both dull and anxious work, especially as the fog always melted into a thick calm, leaving 








* The Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States. Br A Waga. 
Corres dent , “ ya Forth stacy y N. A. Woods, the Times Special 
Bouvetie-street. 1861, of “The Past Campa‘gn,” &¢. &e. “London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, | 


the vessels lounging from side to side with a heavy, idle motion, like a couple of ‘ jibbing’ horses, 
that would back, or rear, or sidle, or do anything, in fact, but go on.” 

With this extract we close our notice of Mr. Woods’ book. It cannot fail to be 
popular, and to add to thet high reputation which Mr. Woods had previously 
acquired, 





WAYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF LETTERS.* 


Inpusrry has its sure reward, say the copy-books in round text, and Mr. Py- 
croft is an example of the truth. A diligent gleaner of books, he has stored a 
granary from them with all sorts of literature, and, as his time allows, seems to 
haul out and assort a marketable commodity of good quality, agreeable to the 
taste and nutritive to the mind. This, besides a Greek and Latin grammar 
Practice, is his sixth publication in five or six shilling volumes; and as they have 
all gone beyond their first editions, we may admit that they have been deservedly 
popular and successful. 

The present work, therefore, may be introdaced as not amenable to criticism, 
like a novel experiment, even if the author were not himself a copious critic; and, 
as “ Corbies do not pick out Corbies’ een,’’ safe from others of the same frater- 
nity. But in addition to these protections, unless we could afford to be desultory 
it would be a vain effort to attempt to follow the strange Ways and diverse 
Words of the Men of Letters, here collected and commented upon. The author 
has got his own pass as one of these Men; and we will endeavour to go along 
with him some parts of his Way in the same spirit, to exemplify the signification 
and results of the title. The title—‘ Men of Letters:” it is a roundabout phrase 
and paraphrastic. Yet the English language, of which Mr. Pycroft boasts so 
much, contains no other. Literati has not been adopted, nor Litterateur for the 
singular Man of Letters. Abcedarian might do, but we are ashamed to propose 
it, and must accordingly go on as Literary Men, the only variorum in use and 
fashion. 

The nature of the work forbids the expectation of anything absolutely new, but 
there is a good deal only partially known, and the author's pertinent remarks 
consolidate the whole into a very agreeable and imstructive mélange. ‘Taken 
chiefly from the common sources of intelligence, there can be no responsibility 
for minute accuracy, but we must say we have noticed very few cases to which 
objections might be made, and not one of misrepresentation on the part of the 
selector. 

Scattered over his pages in quotation, or derived from himself, are many 
morsels which point much of the useful advice he gives to young and aspiring 
writers. For instance— 


“* Vary your reading if you would enrich your style.” 
‘* Addison's sentences had neither studied amplitude nor affected brevity ; his periods, though 


* Ways and Words of Men. of Letters. By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A. L. Booth. 
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not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy (this is Johnson's criticism, he of the rotund os). 
Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, mast give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 

To account for the great but very ephemeral popularity of numerous publica- 
tions, the author declares it is 

« Bocause they have not been true to nature—because this applause has been founded rather on 
the rules and measures of the critic than on the involuntary admiration of the man—because these 
works have evinced more cleverness than genius, mo and sha to the caprices of the day, 
and not in unison or harmony with the eternal sympathies of the human heart.” 
How many tons of the popular writing of our time must, according to this dictum, 
speedily pass into irrevocable limbo, it does not become us to prophesy ! 

And poetry is almost equally efféte : 


“ Partly because there is in these days of railway literature too little repose in the writer to 
see castles in the air, or the reader to care whether he does or no (sic); and because, in short, 


we are too busy about realities to give that pretty maid Fancy permission to go out for an airing 
quite as often as her fresh and roseate hues imperatively require—for all these reasons” (the 
earlier we have omitted to quote) ‘original poetry is ten times more difficult to write, and a 
hundred times more difficult to sell.”’ 

Against religious-inculcation and moral-lesson giving novels the reverend 
author enters a strong protest. 


* Nothing,” he says, ‘‘ makes a tale so unpalatable as when we detect that the tale is the 
mere vehicle for some serious piece of advice. Even full grown children like a story book, and 


not a mere Jesson in disguise. 

When we look at the multitude of subjects touched upon: by the author— 

authors and authorship of all sorts—orators and oratory ditto,’ composition, pla- 

jarism, pulpit eloquence, calamities of authors, accidental ingpirations, genius, 

c., we succumb to the task of further illustration. Burke and Robert Hall seem 
to be his paramount favourites; but these, and a host of others, we must 
leave to be studied in the closet or library, as they cannot come within our 
review. We shall only observe, that of the many questions discussed there is not 
one solved. There is no er coethedré-ism in the volume. There is always as 
much on the one side as on the other; and the reader is left to toss up, “heads 
or tails,’’ whether brevity or diffusion is the best style, whether slowness or speed 
is the fittest fit for poetry, whether throwing off in a heat or methodical elabora- 
tion has made the greatest authors, and a dozen other interesting inquiries, which 
are left, as we have said, to the decision of judgment, or of the “toss of the 
bronze” * (no longer copper), to which we have alluded. 

Mr. Pycroft does justice to the publishers, and bears witness that they are not 
the ogres who suck the blood and grind the bones of authors to make their bread ; 
on the contrary, he shows that they carry on an immense problematical trade, 
with many losses to interfere with their speculative gains; that against one great 
success they may reckon many failures. 


rn 





THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.+ 


Axy book bearing upon its title-page the name of Lord Brougham is worthy of 
perusal. An original work upon ‘The British Constitution,’ by one who has 
filled the high office of Lord Chancellor, could not fail to awaken public interest, 
and excite general curiosity. This, unfortunately, is not such a work: it isa 
vefacimento of a book previously published, and entitled ‘ Political Philosophy.” 
Still it will well repay perusal, although it may not afford all the satisfaction that 
might be derived from a treatise which strictly confined itself to the theme set 
forth on the title-page. 

Lord Brougham is in love with the British Constitution, not because he thinks 
it perfect, or deems it incapable of improvement; but because “ uniting in itself 
the distinctive qualities of all the pure unmixed forms of government—Regal, 
Patrician, Republican; and endowed with their respective virtues; borrowing 
vigour from Monarchy, stability from Aristocracy, popular freedom from Demo- 
cracy.”” It is quite true nothing can be more perfect than the theory of the 
British Constitution. But what are the practical evils developed, not in accord- 
ance with its theory, but despite of it ? 
Power in accordance with the theory ; but according to the practical working of 
the Constitution, although the Sovereign can change the Ministry as often as he 
pleases, and has the right to refuse the Royal assent to every Act of Parliament 
of which he disapproves, still he can be coerced to have not the ministers he 
prefers, but those only in whom the House of Commons places confidence. So, 
too, the Sovereign can be forced to give his assent to bills he detests, as George IV. 
was compelled to assent to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and William IV. 
to the Reform Bill. In point of fact the British Sovereign is “‘ the semblance,” 
and not per se “the reality” of Regal power. He is “the amanuensis” of the 
Prime Minister, and is bound to attach the Sign Manual to every document which 
that individual——for the time being the British Maire du Palais—submits to the 
English roi faneant. And then as regards the Lords—the aristocratic branch of 
the legislature—have they the inherent power of an absolute veto upon the acts 
of the House of Commons ? 
them they are permitted to exercise a privilege—that of rejecting every bill that 
comes before them; but let a crisis come, as in the Reform agitation, and no one 
knows better than Lord Brougham that they must either give way to the popular 
demand, or be subjected to the unpleasant alternative of being voted, as in the 
time of Charles 1., “‘a nuisance,” and suppressed ; or, as in the days of William IV., 
absolutely swamped by an inundation of wealthy commoners. And what is 
to be said of the House of Commons? In theory, it is the popular branch of the 
legislature, composed of none other than the freely-chosen representatives of the 
tax-payers of the British islands ; but, practically, it is not so. A vast number of the 
members represent not the people, but relatives of their own, or friends, connections, 
and patrons who are peers; others, too many of them, are indebted for their seats, 
not to “the free,” but “the purchased votes’’ of corrupt constituencies. Many 
become members of Parliament, not on account of the virtues they have promoted, 
but of the vices they have fostered; others are chosen, not because they are 
learned, wise, or honest, but because they have pledged themselves to work out 
the wishes of some desperate and unreasoning faction—to vote for measures that 
they know in their hearts to be impracticable, and to carry out a policy that con- 
science and common sense alike forewarn them to be unprincipled. 

And yet, despite all these defects, the British Constitution thrives and flourishes, 
and where it is established alone is to be found a full measure of personal free- 
dom, such as no other constitution ever conferred upon any people, in any 
other country, or at any other time. 

At different periods and in various lands an attempt has been made to establish 
an imitation of the British Constitution. It has been tried in France, in Spain, 
and in Portugal, and it has signally failed. What has been the cause of that 


* Etymologically this change ought to naturalize or acclimatize an expansion of phraseology in 
our language. ‘‘Sky a copper" is becoming extinct, as the very ugly new coinage supersedes 
the old. 

+ The British Constitution: its History, Structure, and Working. By Henry, Lord Brougham, 
D.C.L. Ox., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. London aad Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co., Printers to the 
University of Glasgow. 1561, 
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failure? Lord Brougham attributes the establishment of an absolute monarchy 
in France “ to the want of a patrician body.” But neither Spain nor Portugal 
have been wanting in “ a patrician body,” and yet the working of their “‘ Consti- 
tution” and of the representative system amongst them is little more than a 
mockery. 

There is in political institutions, as in all animal and vegetable creation, one 
certain, substantial, animating particle, which is the essential ingredient of exist. 
ence, the source of their vitality, the cause of their continuance. So it is with 
the British Constitution—its soul, its life, its spirit, is publicity. The British 
Constitution has thriven in the open air, where its primal germ was first planted, 
when kings and thanes and reeves consulted for the common weal beneath the 
shade of a British oak. It has loved discussion where all free men might be 
listeners, it has ever tolerated the arguments of dissentients, and it has ever 
denounced and repudiated, as abhorrent to itself, the carrying on of any public 
business with closed doors. And hence it has happened that while in other lands 
power was permitted to shroud itself in secrecy, here it has been drawn forth 
into the broad light of day; and tyranny has been forced to render itself still 
more odious by doing its worst deeds in defiance of public opinion. The volumes 
that contain the records of the “ State Trials” are documents to show that 
though, on many occasions, kings were ruthless, the Lords recreants, the Commons 
cowards, the judges blood-thirsty sycophants, and juries packed, still the people 
of England were lookers-on at all such proceedings—they could see, hear, and 
“take a note” of everything. Such was the working of that essential element 
of the British Constitution, publicity, at the worst of times; whereas now, when 
men’s thoughts are filled with notions of enlarging the sphere of liberty abroad, 
it is in the power of any contemptible “ bureaucrat” in France and most other 
countries all over the Continent, to imprison whom he pleases, and to keep the 
accused au secret for such time as he chooses. 

This important branch of the subject has not been dwelt upon as much as we 
would desire by Lord Brougham; but in all that he has said with reference to 
“the press” and “ public meetings,” we cordially coincide. 








THE CASTES OF EDINBURGH.* 


A Book that has arrived at a third edition has achieved a success the most favour- 
able criticism could only help to obtain for it. But it may not be beyond a good 
word to recommend it south of the Tweed, though its matter is local and northern, 
for it is an amusing and interesting volume. It may rank with the many works 
that within the last few years have been devoted to old times and old manners in 
Scotland ; we are ten years into the declining half of the nineteenth century, and 
it seems as if we were only beginning to see the eighteenth in “its habit as it 
lived”’ in the land of cakes. Not that the text of the “Castes of Edinburgh” is 
old or historical; on the contrary, it is modernand satirical. But the embroidery 
is sometimes richer than the garment. Real ancient point lace is, we believe, of 
fabulous value, and draws the eye of the appreciating from the glossiest satin 
mantle, but yesterday on the loom. And there are books so richly annotated, 
that the reader is constantly tempted to stray from the broad meadow of text to 
wander in the bye-paths of the margin. We have often yielded to this tempta- 
tion in going through “‘ The Castes of Edinburgh ;” for the body of the work is 
not unfrequently too local and personal to be thoroughly understood out of sight 
of Arthur's Seat. But the notes are a rich mine of anecdote, historical and social ; 
and many are the queer stories of other times, and other men, embedded therein. 

In the matter of ‘‘castes”’ and divisions of society, we apprehend the capital 
of Scotland does not stand alone; perhaps they are more visible, and stand out 
more sharply in the smaller sphere ; the microscope of the critic and satirist can 
better be brought to bear on the lesser mass of matter, while the ocean-like vast- 
ness of London almost defies analysis, and its tribes are too numerous for such 
classification. No doubt we havé all the castes of Edinburgh among us, except 
the “‘ Ministers” and “‘ Writers to the Signet,” and these we could parallel. But 
the records, memories, and odd characters of old Edinburgh are allitsown. And 
of these, Mr. Heiton has brought together, from all sources and quarters, a most 
entertaining collection. The last century is inexhaustible in anecdote. Though 
the waters have been swept by the drag-nets of such fishers as Chambers, 
Cockburn, and Carlyle, yet Mr. Heiton has made a rich haul, and there is 
much more yet to be brought to the surface. Should he throw in for another 
cast, could he not arrange his specimens in a more effective way than hanging 
them on to a rather thin thread of satire of the “modern comic”’ twist? There 
is occasionally a want of harmony between the rough and antique gems, and the 
fine-spun filagree of the setting. 

As society in general, and its “ castes ’’ especially, are very thick skinned, sar- 
casm is but a waste of whipcord; and as matters of comparison, the stories of 
old Edinburgh often exhibit its modern castes in a decidedly favourable light, 
and thus the intended satire is weakened. We do not believe that in any essential 
respect we are at all worse than our great-grandfathers; in many, we boldly 


affirm, we are better, and a second Juvenal would not convince us of the con- 


_ trary. By all means let us know what our ancestors were like. 


This Mr. Heiton’s 
industry can do; but comparison, however sarcastic, is not always to the advan- 
tage of the ancients. Still we should like the author to continue in the same 
vein. The “New Town” of Edinburgh will forgive many such assaults if it is 
the means of rescuing so much of the ‘“ Old Town” from oblivion. 








ILLUMINATED COPY OF “ THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.+ 


In the Middle Ages the arts were devoted to the service of royalty or religion. 
Sculptors, painters, engravers, the workers in gold and in silver, scribes, enamel- 
lers, carvers in wood and in ivory, devoted their time and talents, when not 
engaged in the service of kings, queens, and princes, to the same purpose—to 


_ adorn the church, to enrich the altar, to decorate the pulpit, to beautify the 








vestment, and to make “the Book of Prayer” a marvel of richness and magnifi- 
cence. The publisher of this work seems to have been animated with the spirit 
of the Middle Ages, when he determined upon enshrining the Divine Words 
spoken upon the Mount in a single volume. Here is a book on which modern art 
has lavished all its skill to make it one of the most magnificent ever issue 
from the press. Rich as are ancient Bibles, Missals, and Psalters in their 
decorations, we know of none to be compared with this; for it is, from 
the first page to the last, one mass of ornamentation in the brightest gilding 
and most gorgeous colouring. It is a curiosity, as a specimen of binding; 
printing, painting, illuminating, and engraving. It is a book for all sects of 
Christians and deserves their patronage, for it is entitled to universal admiration. 


* The Castes of Edinburgh. By John Heiton, Author of “The Old World and Young 
World.” Third Edition. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo; London: Simpkin & Marshall. 

+ The Sermon on the Mount, Iluminated by Samuel Stanesby. London: John Field, 6, 
Regent-street. 1861, 
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In one respect it differs from, and may be regarded as superior to, any “ religious 
book” of the middle ages—for such books were only compiled, adorned, and 
iJluminated for the use of royalty, or of persons possessing the wealth of princes ; 
whereas here is a book, as splendid as the finest of them, and yet produced at 
such a price as persons of moderate means can procure for themselves a copy. 
The arts are here made subservient to the purposes of religion, and a rich 
specimen of their combined powers is placed within the reach of the general 
public. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the North British Review there are eleven articles :—1. India Convalescent ; 
2. Shelley and his recent Biographers; 3. Large Farms and Peasantry of the 
Scottish Lowlands; 4. Lord Dundonald; 5. Modern Necromancy ; 6. Engineering 
and Engineers; 7. The Political Press—French, British, and German; 8. Home 
Ballads and Poems; 9. Hessey’s Bampton Lecture; 10. Autobiography of Dr. 
Carlysle ; 11. Lord Palmerston and his Foreign Policy. All these articles are 
written with such an ability, power, and mastery over the subjects treated upon, as 
to entitle the North British to hold the highest rank in the list of “ quarterlies.” 
We cannot undertake to point out the particular merits of each ; but there is one 
amongst them, “ Modern Necromancy,” which deals with “the Spiritualists” in 
such a manner as to make one wish it could be published in such a form as to be 
widely circulated. Whether or not “ Spiritualism” is indebted for the hold it has 
obtained upon many minds to the self-delusion or interested trickery of its profes- 
sors, still it has never yet been so fairly, openly, and gravely encountered as in the 
North British. It is here met in a true philosophic spirit—here its statements of 
facts are tested by abundant scientific knowledge, and here it is demonstrated 
that the best that can be said in favour of “ Spiritualism” is that its hallucina- 
tions are traceable to “ morbid, automatic action.” As to the results of spiritual- 
ism, it is plainly shown—first, that through spiritualism ‘“ nothing whatever is 
revealed of all that men desire to know;” secondly, as regards the past, its 
assertions are ‘‘ mere figments of the imagination, or well-known facts done into 
pretentious language ;”’ and lastly, as to the present, there is not “anything of 
the least importance revealed.”———We have received at the same time the 
January and February numbers of that most valuable periodical the Geologist 
(edited by S. J. Mackie, F.G.S., F.S.A.). The names of the contributors and 
principal articles for the two numbers will be svfficient to show how attractive to 
all scientific persons must be so useful and instructive a publication. For the 
January number Mr. C. E. Roberts, F.G.8., contributes an article entitled “ High 
and Low Life;’” Mr. J. W. Salter, F.G.S., “A Christmas Lecture on Coal;” 
Mr. H. C. Salmon, “ Researches on Pseudomorphs ;” and the Editor, “ The Evi- 
dences of the Geological Age and Human Manufacture of Fossil Flint Implements;” 
for February there are articles by Mr. T. Davidson, F.G.S., on “ British Car- 
boniferous Brachiopeda;” by Mr. Prestwich, F.G.S., “On some New Facts in relation 
to the Section of the Cliff at Wandesley, Norfolk ;” a continuation of Mr. Salter’s 
“Lecture on Coal,” with an account of the proceedings of geological societies, &c. 
Colburn’s commences the month with a sensible, practical article upon the 
condition of “the British Soldier,’ showing how much the authorities have done 
for the improvement of the social, moral, and physical welfare of the brave men 
who fight the battles of England. The writer clearly points out what are the 
impediments that must ever stand in the way of placing the armies of England 
on the same footing as those of France. When much nonsense is written, and 
still more spoken with reference to the treatment of British soldiers, the article in 
Colburn deserves an attentive perusal for the purpose of correcting many 
erroneous notions on a subject of vital importance. We regret to say that we are 
much disappointed with the conclusion to Mrs. Bushby’s German tale, “The 
Curse of Wulfheimberg.” It is very badly worked out—the denouement is forced 
and improbable. In the Eclectic there are four very able articles,—‘ The 
Transmigration of English Words,” ‘ History and Historians,” ‘‘ Jupiter Carlysle,”’ 
and “Church Rates.” We are bound, in courtesy, to pronounce no opinion upon 
the article which enters into a conflict with a contemporary journal.——tThere is 
in Blackwood a valuable and timely notice of “The Transatlantic Telegraph,” by 
‘the Iceland route.” The subject was previously dealt with very ably by Captain 
Forbes, in his recent volume on “Iceland,” and what is now published in 
Blackwood must fix universal attention upon a plan which promises to be 
completely successful. The writer gives a full narrative of all that hitherto 
has been done or attempted in establishing a telegraphic communication 
between the United States and the British islands. In discussing the case of 
Eliza Fenning, a young woman who was hanged in 1815, on a charge of 
poisoning, but whose innocence of the crime for which she had been con- 
victed was almost universally believed, Blackwood suggests that in all criminal 
cases the accused should be permitted, as in civil cases, to tender himself for 
examination on oath. The writer illustrates the strength of his position by a 
reference to recent cases that engaged much of the public attention. The first 
paper in Maemillan’s is devoted to a description of the Protectionist party, when 
Sir Robert Peel announced his determination to repeal the Corn Law. 'The paper 
written by Mr. W. Skeen gives an accurate picture of the crisis, and of the new 
leader who abandoned the racing-course to fight the battle of the enraged agricul- 
turalists. The portrait of Lord George Bentinck is admirably drawn—as faithful, 
as honest, and as true to life, as a perfect photograph. In a magazine, in which 
there are many good articles, Mr. Skeen’s “ Passage of Parliamentary History ” 
is the best. Entertaining Things—a Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellec- 
tual Amusement, profusely illustrated, and price only twopence, is a new perio- 
dical, the first number of which was published in January. We have now both 
numbers before us of this wonderfully cheap and particularly interesting maga- 
zine. There are here clever stories, and with them useful information—thirty- 
two pages of well-printed matter—the matter itself of the best quality—the wood- 
engravings excellent, and all for twopence! The publishers, Messrs. Hall, Virtue, 
& Co., are entitled to the credit of having, in Entertaining Things, brought out 
the cheapest and best of all periodicals that have ever yet sought, on the ground 
of mtrinsic merit, a claim to general favour and universal circulation. In the 
February number of The National there is a very clever sketch of the new mem- 
ber for Southwark, by Mr. Ewing Ritchie. ‘‘ Aden Power,” by Fairlegh Owen, 
is one of the gems of the magazine this month. “The Seven Sons of Mam- 
mon, by George Augustus Sala; “Michel de Montaigne,” by John Oxenford ; 
‘* Baalbek, by the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew; and the romance, “For Better for 
Worse, constitute the attractions of Temple Bar for February. Good Words 
re ckons amongst its contributors the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. ; Principal 
Sse Archibald Geikie, F.G.S.; Hugh Stowell Brown; the Rey. Norman 
lacLeod, D.D.; John Hollingshead, &e. &c. The What Not is a ladies’ maga- 
re of literature, fashion, needlework, and general domestic utility... The Ladies’ 
freasury 18 an illustrated monthly periodical ; and Le Follet is the authority both 
in London and Paris for all relating to new fashions in ladies’ dresses.——The 
Christian Spectator and the Baptist Magazine are religious publications. In 
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irt-Journal there are three engravings—“ The Duenna,” by C. H. Jeens, | 





from the picture by G. 8. Newton, in the Royal Collection at Buckingham 
Palace; “Calais Pier,” by S. Cousen, from Turner’s Picture in the National 
Gallery; and “Industry,” by W. Roffe, from a statue by Mrs. Thornycroft. 
There are valuable articles by Mr. Heaphy, Mr. Walter Thornbury, and others, 
As usual, there are several very excellent wood-engravings in the Art-Journal. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Outlines of the History of Rome, with Questions for Examination. For the use 
of schools. Edited by Henry White, B.A. Cambridge, M.A. and Ph.D. Heidel- 
berg, Editor of the “ Elements of Universal History,” “ History of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” &c. (Second Edition.) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale- 
court. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—This is one of the valuable educa. 
tional works for which the public is indebted to Messrs. Oliver & Boyd of Edin. 
burgh, and Simpkin & Marshall of London. Upon a careful examination of the 
volume, we can discover no fact omitted important for the learner to be ac- 
quainted with. This abridgment is admirably adapted for the use of schools 
—the best book that a teacher could place in the hand of a youthfal student. 





Change; or, some Passages in the Life of Basil Rutherford. By Emily Cuyler. 
London: L. Booth, 307, Regent-street.—A very interesting tale—so well told, 
that from the first opening paragraph, describing the noise, confusion, and ex- 
citement produced at an intermediate station by a late train, it is very difficult to 
put aside the book until the reader has fairly reached the terminus in the last 
chapter. 





Careladen House. A Tale. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., Conduit-street. 
This seems to be the first composition of a young author.—-It has not the merit of 
being well-arranged. it extends to about 360 pages; and the first 170 of these 
will, we fear, prove a stumbling-block in the way of the reader; but once that 
difficulty is overcome it will be found a very attractive, well-written story. The 
characters that had been at first but faintly sketched are then well developed, and 
the situations in which they are placed novel and striking. ‘‘ Careladen House’”’ 
is a tale which will long leave its impression upon those who have perused its 
pages from the beginning to the end. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From FEBRUARY lst ro FEBRUARY 7ru. 


Almost Persuaded, a Tale of Village Life. B Kimber (Thomas). A Mathematical Course 
a Clergyman’s Wife. Fourth thousand. for London University. 8vo. cloth. 10s, 
18mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Seeley. Lo 

A Handbook for the Sick. Fourth thousand. 
8vo. gloth. 1s. 6d. Seeley. 

Atkinson (George). Sheriff-Law. Fourth 
edition. 8vo.cloth. 10s.6d. Longman. 
Anderson (William). Regeneration. Second 
edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. Longman. 
Atkins (Rev. W.). Six Discourses of Pastoral 
Duties, being the Donellan Lectures for the 

year 1860. Svo. cloth. 6s. Rivington. 

Alford (Dean). The Greek Testament. Vol. IV. 
Part 2. 8vo. cloth. 14s. Rivington. 

Bunyan (John). The Pilgrim's Progress. New 

ition. INustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d, 
J. Blackwood, 

Berkhampsted Castle. Square 8vo. cloth. 
1s.6d. Hamilton. : 

Carr’s (T. 8.) Classical Lexicon. Second edi- 
tion, Crown 8yo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Simpkin. 

History of Greece. Fourth edition. 
12mo. cloth. 6s. Simpkin. 

Cicero’s Second Philippic, translated from the 
German of Kaul Haim. 12mo. 5s. Mac- 
millan. 

Combe’s (G.) Constitution of Man, Ninth edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d, Simpkin. 
Dumas (Alexandre). The Garibaldians in 4 : 

Sicily. Translated by E. Routledge, 12mo, Svo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 
boards, Is. Routledge. Nystrom (J. W.). A Treatise on Screw 

Edwards (Sutherland). The Ruasians at ems and their Steam Engines. 8vo. 
Home. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Allen & Co, cloth, 168. Trubner. 

Edwards (T. M. C.). The Eton Latin Acci- Nursery Work; or, Hannah Baker's First 
dence. 12mo. sewed. 1s. Simpkin. Place. 18mo. sewed. 6d. Griffith & Farran, 

Fay Gerda. Lyrics & Idylls. Feap. 4s. Bell. Oxenden (Rev. A.). The Home Beyond, 

Fanny and Her Mamma. Third edition. l6mo. 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. Wertheim & Co. 
cloth. 2s. 6d, Griffith & Farran. Poems by Author of ‘‘ Patience and Hope.” 

Foreign Office List, 1861. 5s. Harrison. 12mo. cloth. 68. Hamilton. : 

Guise (Mrs.). The Cravens of Beech Hall. Power (Marguerita). Sweethearts and Wives. 
2 vols. Feap. 8vo. cloth. £1. ls. Hurst 3 vols. Svo, cloth, £1. 11s, 6d, Saunders 
& Blackett. & Otley. P 

Grigg (Rev. J.). Hymns on Divine Subjects. | Poetarum Scenicorum Grecorum. Aischyli, 
1Zmo. cloth. 2s. Hamilton. Sophoclis, Euripidis, et Aristophahis, ed. 

Goodrich (C.). Webster's Dictionary, New Dindorfii. Editso Tertia. Imp. Svo. cloth, 
Edition. 4to. £1 11s. 6d. Bell. £1. 1s. Nutt, 

Hassall’s (Arthur H.). Adulteration De- Rays of Sunlight. 16mo. morocco. 10s. 6d, 
tected. Second edition. Post 8vo. cloth. Macmillan. ; 
17s. 6d. Longman. Richardson (Sir John). The Polar Regions, 

How I Became a Governess. Super-royal 8vo. cloth. 14s. Longman, 
16mo. boards. 6s. Griffith & Farran. Slater (J.W.). Handbook of Chemical Ana- 

Hemphill (W. D.). Stereoscopic Iustrations | lysis. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. Simpkin.— 
of Clonmel, &c., with Descriptive Letter- | Smith (Bernard). Exercises in Arithmetic, 


ngman. 

—— The Plan of Vaubair’s Fort System. 
8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Longman, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Illustrated, 
8vo. cloth. 15s, Bohn. 

Masters’ Ready Reckoner, 18mo, 2s, 
Routledge. 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.). Redeeming Love, 
6th thousand, Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s, 6d, 








Seeley. 

Martineau eset) Health, Musbandry, 
and Handicraft. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 9s, 
Bradbury & Evans. 

Mason (C, P.). First Book of Milton's 
Paradise Lost. Small 8vo. cloth. 2s, 
Walton & Maberly. 

Mayhew (Augustus). The Finest Girl in 
Bloomsbury. Feap. 8vo. boards, Vol. I, 
of the First Class Library. 2s. Kent & Co, 

Morris (John). The Life and Martyrdom of 
St. Thomas a’ Becket. £1.18. Longman, 

Meryon (Edward). The History of Medicine, 
Vol. I. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Longman. 

Miller Ae K.). Parochial Sermons, Feap, 
8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Rivington. 

Mursell’s (Rev. Arthur), Lectures to 
Working Men. 4th series. Voll, Crown 








press. 4to, cloth gilt. £5.5s. Bennett. | with Answers. Post Svo. cloth. 28. 6d, 
Haigh’s Latin Dictionary. 18mo. cloth, 2s. | Macmillan. 

Bohn, Swain oi. Cottage Carols, 32mo. cloth, 
Holley (L.). Railway Practice. Feap. 4to. | 1s. 6d. Hamilton, ds 

cloth. £3. 3s. New York : Low & Son, Scott (Benjamin). Lays of the Pilgrim 


Helps (Arthur). Spanish Conquest in | Fathers. Post 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Longman, 
America. 4th vol. 8vo. cloth. 16s, The Grateful Sparrow. Super-royal, 1émo, 
Parker & Son, sewed. 6d. Griffith & Farran. 

Hodge (H. L.). On Diseases Peculiar to | The Pathway uf Promise. 32mo. cl, 1s, 6d, 
Women. S8vo. cloth. 18s. Trubner. Hamilton we 

Hervey (J. E.). Stray Thoughts in Prose | The History of a Pilgrim, with some account 
and Verse. Square cloth. Second edition, of the Shrine to which he Journeyed, 
3s. 6d. Longman. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. J. Blackwood, 

Iustrious Women who have distinguished Walker (W. M.). Notes on the Screw Pro- 
themselves for Virtue, Piety, and Benevo- pulsion. Svo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Trubner, 
lence. Feap. 8vo. cloth. [llustrated, 4s. White (Rev. J. T.). Progressive Latin Reader, 
J. Blackwood. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Longman. 

James (J.J.). Art Studies: The Old Mas- | West (William). De Lancy ; a Substitute for 
ters of Italy. 2 Vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 12s. Nonsense Latin Verses. 12mo0. cloth, 
New York : Low & Son. 2s. 6d. Longman. ' 

Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving. —-—— Easy Latin Syntax and Construing. 
New edition. i vol. Royal 8vo. cloth. l2mo. cloth. ls. 6d. Longman. 
£2. 5s. Bohn. Webster and Parkes. An Encyclopedia of 

half morocco, £2. 12s.6d. Bohn. Domestic Economy. New Edition. 8vo. 

Kimber (Thomas). Field Works. 8vo. cloth. cloth. 1. Lis. 6d. Longman. 
6s. Longman. Wilson (J.). The Mission of Elijah to Restore 

— Vaubair’s Fort System of Fortifica- all Things. Fep. Svo. cloth. 6s. Wer- 

tion. Svo. cloth. 6s. Longman. theim & Co. 

The Construction of the Modern Young Radford. A Course of Elementary 

System, S8vo. cloth, 6s. Longman, Mathematics, 8vo. cloth, 12s, Allen & Co, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co., the well-known 
publishers, have, we understand, disposed of their 
library business to Mr. Booth, of Regent-street, who 
has himself one of the libraries in London. 
This change has been necessitated by the rapid 
development of their East India army, colonial, and 
general agency, and by their publishing connection, 
which has now existed for upwards of half a century. 
Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. will in future only 
carry on their business as publishers and East India 
army, colonial, and general agents. 

Messrs. have in the press “ The Natural 
History of Ceylon,” comprising anecdotes illustrative 
of the habits and instincts of the mammalia, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, &c., of the island, by Sir 
James Emerson Tennant ; “ The Life of a Foxhound,” 
by John Mills, second edition ; “ The Life of Richard 
Porson,” by the Rev. John Selby Watson; “The 
Africans at Home,” being a condensed popular account 
of African discovery from the time of Mungo Park 
to the present day, by the Rev. R. M. Macbriar ; 
Volame V., completing the work, of “ Egypt's Place 
in Universal History,” by the late Baron Bunsen, 
translated from the German, with the author's sanction 
and co-operation, by Charles H. Cottrell ;” “A Manual 
of Chemistry,”’ descriptive and theoretical, by Dr. 
William Olding ; and “A Glossary of Mineralogy,” 
by H. W. Bristow. 

It is rumoured in literary circles that Lord 
Brougham intends writing his autobiography, in 
which, like M. Guizot and Lord Dundonald, he can 
give details of events in which he has taken part. 
It is stated that a work which appeared in 1855 
anonymously, and which caused some considerable 
share of attention, was from the pen of Lord 
Brougham, and will eventually take its place in the 
collected edition of his lordship’s works. 

The IUustrated News of the World, which was 
lately di of by auction, only realized for copy- 
right right of continuation, the sum of £1,370 ; 
the 146 engraved steel portraits, which cost thirty 
guineas, producing but 45s. each. 

Mr. Jack, of Edinburgh, bas in the press a “ Vete- 
rinary Dictionary,” to comprise the names of all 
surgeons, as distinguished from the farriers, &c., who 
claim the title. 

Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas are preparing for 
publication the following new works :—“ Memoirs of 
his own Life and Times, from 1741 to 1813,” by 
Thomas Somerville, D.D., Minister of Jedburgh, and 
one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scot- 
land’; a new volume of the ‘“ Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character,’ by Dean Ramsay ; 
*“Aemona ; or, Notes on an Oratory in the Island of 
Inchcolme,’’ by J. Y. Simpson, Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries in Scotland; and “The 
Circle of Christian Doctrine: a Handbook of Faith 
framed out of a Layman’s Experience.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish immediately 
“ My Share of the World,” a novel, by Frances 
Browne. 

Messrs. Houlston & Wright announce “ Business 
Life ; or, some of the Experience of afLondon Trades- 
man, with familiar anecdotes and illustrations, and 
practical information for men in business.” 

An attempt is being made in Dublin to establish 
** A Book Union” on the same plan as the Art 
Union. It is proposed to have the subscription a 
shilling, and to make the first prize £100, consisting 
of a bookcase well filled with the works of the best 
authors in the English language. 

Mesers. Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt are pre- 
paring a New Monthly Serial, the first number of 
which will on the lst of March, under the 
title of “ The Christian Advocate,” to be edited by a 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish immediately 
* Netley Hall; or, the Wife’s Sister.” 

Messrs. Rivington will publish immediately the 
concluding part of the Dean of Canterbury’s edition 
of the Greek Testament; and “ The Twelve Churches ; 
or, Tracings along Watling-street,’ and a volume 
of Sermons, by the Rev. J. K. Miller. 

Mr. J. Lupton, son of a dignitary of West- 
minster, has finished a work, which will be pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Bailliére, “On the Anatomy of the 
External Form of the Horse,” consisting of nine 
plates, large folio. The book will bo cosiptccd in 
Two Parts. 

A Treaty, referred to in Her Majesty's speech on 
the occasion of the opening of Parliament, between 
England and Sardinia, was concluded at Turin on 
November 30, and the ratification exchanged on the 
4th ult. It provides for the reciprocal security, in 
the two countries, of copyright on “ books, dramatic 
works, musical compositions, drawings, paiutings, 
sculpture, engravings, lithography, aud any other 
works whatsoever of literature and the fine arts.”’ 

We have to record the death of Mrs. Gore, a lady 
taking a prominent position for many years past in 
the literary world. As a novelist, Mrs. Gore, for 
rapidity and success, has had no equal; and the 
popularity of her works has been the test of the 
appreciation of ber public and private friends. 
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Mr. Saunders, of the firm of Saunders & Otley, 
died last week in his eightieth year. This gentle- 
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man had long ceased to take any active part in the | 


business. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson annunce a sale on 
Monday, February 18th, and the four following days, 
of a large collection of books, the property of a 
gentleman, in various languages. Many of the works 
are very rare and valuable. 

Mr. announces “‘ England and Europe, a 
Review of National Policy,” by A. H. Louis; “The 
Correspondence of Mr. Raikes with the Duke of 
Wellington, and other celebrated contemporaries.” 
The diary of Mr. Raikes, it will be remembered, 
abounded in interesting anecdotes. A piquant book 
may be expected. Two more volumes (concluding 
the work) of the “Auckland Journals and Corre- 
spondence.” A new edition of ‘“‘ Anecdotes of 
Natural History,” with numerous engravings by 
Mr. Wolfe, the very clever artist of objects of natural 
history. A new edition of Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” to 
which is now first added a Memoir of Queen Ade- 
laide, consort of King William the Fourth. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay. 
Geographical.— Burlington House. Discussion on the 





8 P.M. 

Papers—‘‘On the North Atlantic Telegraph,” read 
at the last meeting. ‘‘ Further Details of Central 
Australis.”” By Mr. Macdouall Stuart, 

TusEsDayY. 

3 ,, Royal Institution. — Albemarle-street. Professor 
Owen ‘‘ On Fishes.” 

84 ,, Medical and Chirurgical.—53, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. 

8 ,, {Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westmin- 
ster. Continued discussion on Mr. Braithwaite’s 
Paper—*‘ On the River Wandle.” 

9 ” 


Zoghigieel i, Hanover-square. Mr. T. H. Stewart, 
‘* Observations on some poi 
the Echinoderms.”’ Dr. 
of Snake from Bokhara.”’ 


Syro-Egyptian.—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
WEDNESDaY. 

8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. 

8 ,, Geological—Somerset House. Anniversary. 

8 ,, Graphie—Flaxman Hall, University College. — 

8&8 ,, Microscopical.—King’s College, Strand. Anniversary. 

3 , Litera und.—Adelphi-terrace. 

5 

84 


nts in the Anatomy of 
. Peters ‘‘On a Species 


7 ” 


» Royal Society of Literature.—4, 8t. Martin’s-place, 
»» Archwological Association. - 32, Sackville-street, 


TuvrspDay. 


84 ,, Royal—Burlington House. 1. ‘On Magnetic Storms 
and Earth-Currents,” by C. V. Walker, Esq., F.R.S. 
2. ‘On Terephthalic Acid and its Derivations,” by 
ve de la Rue, Esq., F.R.S., and Hugo Muller, 
isq. 

8 ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. 

8 ,, Philological—Somerset House. 

6 ,, Royal Society Club—Thatched House Tavern. 

3  ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street, Professor Tyn- 


dall—‘‘ On Electricity.” 
Frripay. 


Roval Institution— Albemarle-street. ‘‘On English 
Poetry in reference to Music,” by Henry F, Chorley. 


a 


SaTuRDAY. 


Asiatic—5, New Burlington-street. Mr. Redhouse— 
**On the Turkish Bath, and the Characteristics which 
distinguish it from the Roman Bath.” 

Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Dr. E. Frank- 

d—‘*‘On Inorganic Chemistry.”’ 


BOOK SUPPLEMENT GRATIS! 


WITH THE 


LONDON REVIEW. 


8t » 











ON SATURDAY, February 16th, will be pub- 
lished with the usual number of THE LONDON 
REVIEW, a FULL-SIZED SUPPLEMENT, con- 
sisting entirely of REVIEWS of NEW and IMPOR- 
TANT BOOKS. 





And on SATURDAY, MARCH 2nd, 


ANOTHER FULL-SIZED 
SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 


Will be published, containing 
THE COMPLETE STORY 


OF 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER 
OF OXNEY COLNE, 


BY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” &c. 





BE ADDRESSED TO “ THE EDITOR,” AND NOT To 
ANY GENTLEMAN BY NAME, CONNECTED, OR SUP- 
POSED TO BE CONNECTED, WiTH “THE Lonpox 
Revisw.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sah ENGLISH OPE COVENT 
GARDEN,.— Under the Monagrmens of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.— First 
time in England an Indian Legend, THE SONG OF 
HIAWATHA, Words by ag ar a Music by Robert Stoe. 
pel. The Poem read by Miss Matilda Heron, principal J 

ienne of the United States. First performances of s 
SATANELLA this season. No ormance on Wednesday 
being Ash-Wednesday. On MONDAY, February ith and 
during the Week, omens Wednesday, commencing at Seven 
each evening, with THE SONG OF HIAWATHA — Miss 
Matilda Heron, Mdme. Palmieri, Messrs. St. Albyn, H. Corri, 
Wallworth, and the Chorus of the Royal i , om On 
Mons and Friday, BIANCA—Miss Louisa e, Miss Thirl- 
wi 
Distin, Wallworth, Lyall, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Th iN Saturday, SATANELLA—Miss Louisa * 
Leffler, Thirlwall, Messrs, H. Wharton, St. Albyn, H. Corti, 
Wallworth, Distin, W. H. Payne, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon; Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stirling ; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. 

In ation, Auber’s ra, LE DOMINO NOIJR, and au 
entirely New Opera, RUY BLAS. Doors open at half-past Six, 
commence at Seven. 


oy aes as ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

MONDAY, and during the Week (Wednesday excepted, 
when, being Ash Wednesda , the Theatre will be closed) , to 
commence at Seven, with THR RIVALS. Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
Mr. John Brougham; Sir Anthony, Mr. Chippendale; Acres, 
Mr. Buckstone; Faulkland, Mr. Howe; Captain Absolute, 
Mr. W. Farren; Lydia Languish, Miss Fanny Stirling; Julia, 
Miss Hayden; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Poynter; Lucy, Mrs. 
E. Fitzwilliam; with the Pantomime of QUEEN LADY-BIRD 
and HER CHILDREN, with magnificent Scenery, 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, who 
will appear every Evening in THE COLLEEN BAWN.—On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, AN UGLY CUSTOMER— 
Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Wool- 
ger, Mrs, Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley; Messrs. D. Fisher, 

illington, Faleonar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Bou- 
cicault. And the successful Burlesque BLUE BEARD FROM. 
A NEW POINT OF HUE—Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 
C.J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E. Thorne. Com- 
mence at Seven. Drage Manager, Mr. R. Phillips, Acting 
Manager, Mr. W. Smith, 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. —Lessee 
and Directress, Miss SVANBOROUGH.—Crowded 
Houses! Enormous Success of ‘ Cinderella!’—On MON- 
DAY and TUESDAY, and SATURDAY, by desire, the 
ae Drama of THE POSTBOY. Messrs. J. Rogers, 
land, Parselle ; Mesdames Oliver, Lavine. ASH WEDNES- 
DAY, NO PRRFORMANCE, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
the successful Drama of THE SILVER WEDDING. 
Messrs. Parselle, Turner, &c; Mesdames Selby, F. Hughes, 
C. Saunders. After which, Every Evening, the Triumphantly- 
Successfull New and Original Grand Burlesque Extravaganza, 
by H. J. Byron, Esq., entitled CINDERELLA, or the Lover, 
the Lackey, and the Little Glass Slipper; Messrs. J. 
Clarke, Rogers, Turner, &c.; Mesdames M, Oliver, C. 
Saunders, M. Simpson, Lavine, Rosina Wright. Terminating 
with a Grand Transformation Scene by Mr. A. Calcott. To 
conclude with, on Monday and Lage DID I DREAM IT? 
On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Never Acted, a New and 
Original Farce, entitled THE CANTAB. Messrs. W. H. 
Swanborough, Bland; and Messdames K, Carson, Lavine. 
Acting Manager, Mr. W. H. Swanborough, 


essrs. A. Lawrence, H. Wharton, H. Corri, St. Alb 
Tuesday’ 




















LYTECHNIC.—MR. RAMSDEN will 
ive his New MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT on the 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS and BALLADS, at the POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, Limited, every Evening at Eight 
o'clock. All the other LECTURES, DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
&c. &. continued, 
The Morning and Evening Classes are now in operation, and 
the Laboratory is open for Analyses and Students. 
NOTICE.—The INSTITUTION will be open to the INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSES EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, on 
payment of 6d. each, and the Directors are willing to negotiate 
with Schools, and Religious and other Societies, for the admis- 
sion of numbers on the most liberal terms. 





R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their POPULAR 
ENTERTAINMENT Every Evening (except Saturday), at 
er Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, at the 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT- 
STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 
Chairs, 5s. Secured in advance at the Gallery from 11 to 5, 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street 


Tig be HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss 
EMMA STANLEY having returned from her tour 
through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
and India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAI- 
MENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES of WOMAN, every 
evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three, 
afternoon.—Stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be 
taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 


MiSs MOODIN'S NEW ENTER- 

TAINMENT, the CABINET of CURIOSITLES, 
reygawe Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. TO- 
NIGHT, and every evening (except Saturday), at 8. Private 
boxes, £1. 1s. ; stalls and box stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; amphi- 
theatre, 1s. A plan ofthe stalls may be seen, and seats secured 
without extra charge, at the box-office, from l0till 4. Morning 
performance, Saturday, Feb. 2nd, at 3. 














HE POPLARS, MITCHAM, SURREY, »>.-; 

eight miles from London. For Professional and Genera! 

Education. Situation remarkably healthy. Terms moderate. 
Number small. 


Address, A. Gover, as above. 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


WIDOW LADY, residing in a Fashionable 

Watering-place, in Devon, is desirous to RE- 
CEIVE ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and 
EDUCATE with her own daughters, where they will enjoy the 
highest educational advantages combined with maternal solici- 
tude and care, and the comforts of a refined and elegant home. 
The residence is situate on an eminence commanding extensive 
sea and land views. The healthful cheerful appearance and 
noble bearing of the lady’s own daughters, is ample proof of 
the salubrity of the climate and the careful attention bestowed 
upon them. Unustal advantages are offered to children of 
delicate constitutions, and to ae ladies of neglected elu- 
cation who may wish to see a little genteel society. References 


For farther particulars, apply to X. Y., Calder’s Library, — 
sf Bathurst-street, Hyde-park. 





HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE for officials in 
or under the Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, Board of 
Trade, Poor-law Board, Admiralty, and other Public D 
ments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, and persons in Com- 
mercial Employment. : 
Life Assurance, —— with guarantee, on advantageous 
terms. Annuities granted. 
Forms and every information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London 








pus STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took in 1836 ; and subsequent 


Divisions haye been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The next division will be declared in 1861, when the amount 
ean be added to each policy, its value taken in cash, or applied 
to the seqnation of future premiums, at the option of ‘the 
assured, ; 


Accumulated Fund ..... terteeeeersee 1,800,000 0 0 
Annual Revenue ..,..... fib th dese 300,000 0 0 
The Company hases its policies on equitable terms, and 


grants loans to the extent of their value, at a moderate rate of 
interest, 

Forfeited policies can be revived within thirteen months of 
lapsing, on eertain conditions. 

olicies of five years’ duration are eligible for admission to 

select class of assurance, which includes free residence in any 
part of the world, — 

One of the Medical Officers attends at the London Offic 
daily at Half-past One o’clock. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


LONDON .....0-+0404 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EpINBURGE ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
Dusuiw ............ 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 





QOvee esas LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 


TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq, 


Directors, 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 


John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


A A tied loco £500,000 
Invested Funds..............ccccseeeee 110,000 
Annual Income .............0:000cs008e 

To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in geome casés to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium, 

For those who desire to prove for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made peyabile on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or setflement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scotr, Chairman. 
Cuartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srectat Norice.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on solicles effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should, in order to 
enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided 
have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, 
without imparting to the recipients the risk of co-partnership, 
as is the case in mutual societies. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are put forth as examples :— 





Amount payable 

Sum Insured, Bonuses added. up to Dev. 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest seale compatible with security for the payment of 
the policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages 
one of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five 
years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half 
eing advanced by the Company, without security or deposit of 


the peltey. 
The assets of the Company at the 31st December. 1859 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invest 
in Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
nited Kingdom. 
Policy stamps = by the office. 
Gnmediate application should be made to the Resident Direc.’ 
tor, No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


By order, P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY offers the security of a 
CAPITAL of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1964. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO RXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
Sums of money be deposited at interest, for fixed peri 
upon terms of Special ent, ProsrEctUsES Foxms 
on application to the Hzap Orricer, 355, Strand, London. 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided inst an 





Annual ment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSUR E COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 


by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
No Extra Peremivm ror VoLunTRERS. 
One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 


For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 


Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
« WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., Januar;, 1861. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 





5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 





OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Brompton, 8S.W. 

The claims upon this special Hospital, owing to the long- 
continued inclemency of the weather and high price of pro- 
visions, are so unusually heavy, that MONEY is URGENTLY 
REQUIRED to meet them. 

Banyxers.—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co, 


PHILIP ROSE, Honorary Secretary. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


This Library offers great advantages to persons engaged 
in Literary Pursuits. The best literature of the day, both 
English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 
nearly 80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
Members; ten to Residents in Town. Terms, on Nomination, 
3d. s year; or 21. a year with entrance fee of 6l.; Life Member- 
ship, 26/. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 


A (8 CN Toc E eae KP etree? 


of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice ; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLAT S.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 











de , 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS,—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 


F. ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride's Avenue, 
. ‘(Late of @, Pleet-street.) 


EOLOGY and MINERALOG Y.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


XHIBITIONS OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions, 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An_Ilus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAU L 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleetstreet, E.C. 


INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.4=This year will be given to Subseribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on application, and the set en view, at PAUL 
ERRARD & SONS Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-stree+t, E.C, 


& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 























Manvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


eee —_ + + 


EW PATENT FIRE-IGNITOR, Eight a 
Penny. Lights ‘the fire instantaneously, without the 

aid of wood or paper. By placing one square of the above 
under a layer of coals a most brilliant flame immediately issues 
and burns up, making 4 beautiful bright fire in a few minutes. 
To Bachelors this would be found invaluable, either for shaving 
or making « kettle boil in three minutes. Sold wholesale by 
BALL & CO., 2, Norfolk-street, Vauxhall-street, Lambeth, 3., 





ard at e!! O:l-shops and Grocers in town or country. Carriage | 


free to all Railway Stations. 


! 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S a 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Esraniisuep A.D. 1700, 


DEANFE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert ~ 
Knives, Knives. Carvers. 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 338. 28s. Lis. 
Medium ,, ss ashabne 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good ss 82 segue eet 16s. 128. ba. 6d. 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
i ns Table. Dessert. Tea. 
ns—best plating ....., 40s. 30s. 18s. 
Forks ae ’ Risers 38s. 20s. _ 
14s. 6d. 


8 s—2nd quality ...... 338. 24s. 
orks - es Seabees 31s. 23s. _ 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Seta, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 40s., 633., 788. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 

elegant patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84. 

DEANE’S— Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEANE’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEAN E’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestie Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEAN E’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 
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RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 

and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 

variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 

toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


ECHI & BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are replete with a large and well-selected assortment 
of useful and elegant articles, adapted for presentation, con- 
sisting of dressing-cases, travelling dressing-bags, ‘mediaeval 
mounted writing-table sets, antique bronzes, papier-mache 
procuctions, chessboards and chesamen, card-cases, postage 
yalances, Parisian novelties in ormolu, work-boxes, pore 
boxes, and reticules. Despatch-boxes and writing-cases, in 
Russia and Morocco leather, in twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb locks; also others of 
a cheaper description. Portable writing and dressing-cases, 
brash cases, courier bags, pic-nic cases, wicker luncheon 
baskets, rting-knives, wine and spirit flasks, &. 
112, REGENT-STREET, W.; 4, LEADENHALL-STRERT, 
E.C., LONDON; and CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 

















ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
mahufsctured, especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 
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EPOT for DRAWING and DINING- 
ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Chureh. The choicest Stock and t Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly- 
iit Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 
ecurate performance eed.—_W ALES & McCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 


rT EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 








Boe Paes ov cccpvuyececdss)-duenedinenas 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
PIO ONG PORE oo. sicsccccccecénces 428. 48s. 548. 608. ,, 
SEE WEEE acy nnn ceachnasecee dhantnaneonsede 248. 3s. 5, 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

IT f reetnnsons condhtbedieiter s -saauts 42s. 48s. 54s. ,, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 308. 36s. ,, 
SPREE cascacarsonapasoenpenpaneasexsessécexenses WEE GES. "on 
Champagne ............... . 428. 453. GOs, 665.783. ,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 728., 846.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 848.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 608. 728, per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & ‘BUTLER, 


155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 








66, QueRN-street, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1960. 
Messrs. R. Wornersroon & Co., 4, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Dean Sins,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 

ears in the Royal Laundry, and have been ass by Mr. 

hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that the supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I anaiioss further assured that your Starch continues te 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial bas been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK, 
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H & FERGUSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
GALLER Y—179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY 


MESSRS. JAY respectful 
MOURNING at their Establishment. 


MOURNING. 


announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


turo Mourning Costume of every 


description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





A GOOD SET OF TEETH 
Ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation 
is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health, by the pro mastication of 
food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 


breath. 
200 DAs ODONTO, OR PEARL 


DENTIFBICE, 
Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes 


and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 


whiteness. 
Price 2s. 94. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


ee 


VOID MEDICINE, its dangers, and expense, 
as perfect digestion, sound lungs, and strong nerves can 
only be restored to the most enfeebled by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which, at 
threepence day, saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, 
“We find DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for consump- 
tion, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, habitual constipation, 
indigestion (d ia), diarrhea, hemorrhoids, nervousness, 
bilicusness, torpidity of the liver, &e.”—Andrew Ure, M.D, 
F.R.8. ; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. Shoriand, Dr. Campbell. 
Dr. Wurzer's Testimonial :—*‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852. Du Barry’s 
Food is the most excellent, nourishing, and restorative ab- 
sorbent, and supersedes in many cases all kinds of medicines. 
It is icularly useful in a confined habit of body, as also in 
a a , bowel and liver complaints, affections of the kidneys 
and bladder, inflammatory irritation and cramp of the urethra, 
and hemorrhoids, also in pulmonary and bronchial consump- 
tion.—Dr. Rud. Warzer, rofessor of Medicine and Practical 
M.D.in Bonn.” Cure No. 51,916: ‘ Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent food, after all 
medicine had failed.—Maria Joly, Worthing, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfolk.” —Cure No. 3,905: “ Thirteen years’ cough, indiges- 
tion, and general debility have been removed by Du Barry's 
Food.—James Porter, Athol-street, Perth.’’—Cure No. 4,208: 
** Right years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramp, 
asms, and nausea, have been effectually removed by Du 
arry’s Food.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 
Norfolk.”"—In Canisters, Ub., 2s. 9d.; 2lbs., 4s. 6d.; Slbs., 
1ls.; 12Ibs., 22s. The 12Ibs. carriage-free on receipt of Post- 
office order. 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
FORTNUM, MASON, & CO., 182, Piccadilly; also, at 60, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 
54, Upper Baker-street ; 330, Strand ; and all Grocers. 


p* NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and enivorealty accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
—— are much increased. Dering hot seasons, and in hot 
i , the rrGuiar use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, enliene and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 
OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, Ac. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each boitle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 











DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belginm) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for | 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

18 INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Dra. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Sre HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapéutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
»ound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
estroyed.”’ 

Dr. STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital.—-“* Ihave employed Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great 
advantage in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercle, and 
in the atrophic diseases of children.” 





Dr. pt Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Orr is sold 
only in Imperiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 


SOLE AGENTS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Cavution.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


fier BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently reconimended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.”’ 

Norton’s Privs act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use, 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and lls. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Norton’s Pritts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 








TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARS'S TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
i and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 


ish. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 





” EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be therefore p , during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 
curing, a cough er cold; they are good alike for the young or 
the aged.—Prepared and scld in bores, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 


i BAT! NG’S COD LIVER OIL.—Just 

Imported, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Light 
Brown from Norway.—The supplies of the present season have 
never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, and the oil 
nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and Thompson, of Guy's and 








St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have analyzed, and pronounced the Pale 

Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for invalids of 
very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more eco- | 
nomical in price, is brought within the reach of allclasses. No | 
higher price need be paid than the following :—Light Brown, | 
Is. 8d. per pint, or 3s per quart. Pale, ls. 6d. half-pints, | 
2s. 6d. pints, 4s. 6d. quarts; or in five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 

Imperial Measure.— At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. | 


INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Bo 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on ss to P. 8. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIBLD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

** Messrs. Easton & Springfield have — and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.”’— 
Mining Journal of 23nd Dec., 1860. 

** The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List, 


: 
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NEW MUSIC. 


| Sypris NEW AND CHARMING 
COMPOSITIONS. 


I AM THE SPIRIT OF LIGHT. Price 2s. 6d. 
THREADS OF GOLD. Price 2s. 
ONE SMILE FROM THEE. Price 2s. 
I'M LEAVING HAME MY WILLIE. Price 2s. 6a. 
SUNSET (Words by Ellison). Price 2s. 

London : Apprson, Houiier, & Lrvcas, 210, Regent-street, 


VEN-TIME. New Song, composed by 
C. W. Groves. Words by John Hollier. Price 2s.6d., 
illustrated. 
London : Apprsox, Houtrer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 


HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English) iri solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
coinpass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman. 
ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas, 


New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals ... 6 
9 








With One Stop, Oak Case (reduced price) ..........00-..0+ 
Piano Model, One Stop, polished (unique wind indi- 
QUI sh cndh cs Pesediclttlen tteierbat vec telies Be eae cies 10 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ...... ~ 2 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops............... cthsoddte’ ED 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto............ 15 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............... 22 


With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............ 24 
With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto ........... 30 


(The best and most effective instrumefit made.) 


Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALExaNDRE, with all the latest improvements, 
from 6 guineas; also Messrs. W. & Co.’s new Piano-Har. 
moniums. 

Wueatstone & Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


MR. BELACKWOOD’S 
NEW WORKS. 








Illustrious Men; their Noble Deeds, 
Discoveries, and Attainments. Illustrated. Large fep. 8vo. 
3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

Illustrious Women who have Distin- 


[> mere themselves for Virtue, Piety, and Benevolence, 
llustrated. Large fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s, 


Round about our Coal Fire; a Book of 


New Games, original and selected (with appropriate Music), 
Christmas Charades and Songs, Novelettes, and Drawing- 
Room Comediettas. By W.H. Davenrort Apams. Nu- 
merous first-class Illustrations ; full gilt, price 5s. 


** It will be pastime passing excellent, 
If it be busbended: with modesty,” 


This is one of the most unique books fer young persons ever 
published. 


Arminius; a History of the German 


People and their Legal and Constitutional Customs, from 
the Deve of Julius Cesar to the Time of Charlemagne. By 
the late Tuomas Smirn, Esq., F.S.A. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Francis Samiru, Curate of St. Paul’s, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Prophet Enoch; or, the Sons of God 


and the Sons of Man: a Poem. By J. B. Rozenrrtsoy, 
Esq., Dublin, Translator of Schlegel’s ‘* Philosophy of 
History.”’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Journal of What Passed in the Temple 
Prison during the Captivity of Louis XVI., King of France. 
By M. Cuxsry, the King’s Valet, 1698. With Preface by 
James Bromrretp, Author of “ Brittany and the Bible,” &c. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The History of a Pilgrim: with some 
Account of the Shrine to which he Journeyed. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Dark Cloud with the Silver Lining. 


By Braczsziper Hemyne, Author of ‘Curate of In- 
veresk.”” Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Moated Farm. By Thornley Grant. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arthur Wylde; and Holmdale Rectory. 


By A Stupeyt or tue Inner Tempe. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 


3s. 6d. 

Colebs in Search of a Cook. With 
divers Recipes and othér delectable things relating to the 
Gastronomic Art, with Directions how to Cook Fifty-two 


different Dinners. Cloth, 2s. 
Any Book post free. 
London: James Biacxwoop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster- 





row. 
Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 

their Treatment and Prevention ; illustrated by cases. 

By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Western Dis 

pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square. 


“* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 


London : T. Ricuarps, 37, Grert Queen-street. 


HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 
HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Roy# 

University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory: 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nervor* 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly succes 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which f 
ferers may obtain a cure. Free to any address, on receipt oa, 
stamped directed envelope. Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 
8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
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NEW WORK BY JULIA ADDISON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, AND NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Price 10s. 6d. in elegant Cloth, 


EFFIE VERNON; OR, LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 
By JULIA ADDISON, Author of “ Evelyn Lascelles,” “ Sister Kate,” &c. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 





NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo., price 9s., 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT; 
OR 


SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE. 
By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, Author of “ Work, and How to Do It.” 


‘*¢ The kindly and generous spirit of the book, its quiet and im 
1 ntest o 


, and the sunny cheerfulness which make it the p 


ressive religiousness, the earnestness which characterises every 
reading, cannot fail to endear it to many of those for whom it 


as been written. We thank Mrs. Gordon for this last and best of her books most sincerely and cordially.”— The Scottish Press, 


January 9 


“A serious subject, largely treated by a serious mind, to which thought, in its classified 


tions and laborious sequences, 


is a familiar exercise, though it wear the garb of a slightly-woven fiction, claims to be considered as something different from a 


mere novel.’’—Morning Post. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


THE TWO COSMOS: A TALE OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


‘Tt excels in what we most of all desire in a novel—fresh- 
NOOB ....0.cccreceee There is in some passages a good deal of 
pathos in it ; and a writer who is capable of pathos—not mere 
maudlin, but genuine, manly feeling—belongs to the higher 
ranks of authorship. Many men have true tenderness of 
feeling, but, perhaps, the rarest thing in literature is the art of 
expressing this tenderness without being ridiculous, and of 
drawing tears of which the reader is not ashamed. Our author 
has not much indulged his faculty in this way, but in one 
little scene—the deathbed of the elder Cosmo’s mother. He 





has been so successful that one cannot help feeling his supe- 
riority.”’—TZimes, January 10th. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


** To those who despair of ever finding originality included 
among the merits of the literature of fiction, ‘The Two 
Cosmos’ will come as a welcome surprise. It is emphatically 
an original book; it is also a g novel,”’—Morning Post, 
January 26th. 

“ The interest in this tale never flags, and the whole is life- 
like and substantial.’’—Spectator. 

** For once Nature will know herself.” —Jllustrated Times. 

‘* To callit merely a good novel is to do an injustice to the 
narrator ; to say that it is the best of the season would not be 
absolutely correct, but would not be far from the truth. Eve 
one should read it—all who read it will heartily recommend it 


' to their friends.’’—Morning Herald, February 2nd, 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & OO. 





NOW READY, Post 8vo., Price 6s., cloth, 


EDUCATION 


IN OXFORD: 


ITS METHOD, ITS AIDS, AND ITS REWARDS. 


By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., some time Public Examiner in Oxford, and one of the 
Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





IN A FEW DAYS, 2 vols., Post 8vo., 


THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE. 


BEING 


RECORDS OF REMARKABLE PHASES OF LUNACY KEPT BY A PHYSICIAN. 


By JOHN H. 


BRENTEN. 


ConTENTS :—Vol. I. Mad or Not Mad. Vol. II. The Somnambulist; The Lunatic Engineer; Lunatics 
at Large :—Waffling Will—Jean of the Isles—Wandering Geordie lost. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 


RE-ISSUE OF “PUNCH.” 


For several years it has been a source of earnest 
inquiry from correspondents in every quarter of the 
globe, whether “ Puncu” from its commencement 
could not be had at a price within reach of persons 
of moderate means. It is urged that, extending as 
it does over a period of twenty years; embracing as 
it were a complete History of the Times; and illus- 
trating with rare fidelity the various social and poli- 
tical changes of the period, “‘ Puncu” forms a valu- 
able work of reference as well as amusement. But 
to those especially to whom the early years of 





“Puncw” are unknown, its re-publication at a 


MODE 


_ In arranging this re-issue, two modes of publica- 
tion will be adopted. One in Montxiy Volumes, each 
containing the numbers for half-a-year, price 5s., in 
boards, with the edges uncut, so as to enable pur- 
chasers to re-bind them according to their fancy. 

The other, in Volumes published every ALTERNATE 





MONTH, and containing the numbers for a year, so 


moderate price would be most acceptable. The Pro- 
prietors, influenced by these considerations, have 
determined to re-issue ‘* PuNncH”’ from its commence- 
ment in 1841 to the end of 1860. At the same time, 
fecling that many of the past allusions are obscure, 
if not forgotten, they propose to prefix an InTRO- 
DUCTION to each volume, which will furnish a Key to 
the events satirised or commented on; thereby per- 
petuating in its original freshness the wit and humour 
which have made “Puncn” so famous throughout 
all lands. 


OF PUBLICATION. 


that each year will form a distinct volume. The 
price of these volumes will be 10s. 6d., handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. As, however, “Puncn” 
was commenced in July, 1841, the volume for that 
year will be half the size of the others, and the 
price 6s. 


#,* The Publication of each Series will commence on the 1st of March, and will be continued regularly 


until completion. 


Orders will be received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


London : Published at the PUNCH OFFICE; and sold by BRADBURY & EVANS, 


1l, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
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POPULAR SCHOOL AND CLASS BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 





(Shortly) Second Edition, revised, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 
price 3s. 


(oNtss. par EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, 

. with Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, and a Short 

fT Notice of the Author Py Avovstus JEssor, 

M.A., Head Master of King Edward V1. School, Norwich. 

(Shortly) 12mo cloth, 

BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES. A French Readin 
Book for Military Students. By Ta. Kancurn, B.A., Frene 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


By the Rev. C. ADAMS, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and formerly one of the 
Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, ted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar. Neatly 
bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Seventh thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon, Second Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 


2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTOUS, ada to the arrangement 
of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
ty Ninth Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ow complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 9s. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prole- 
puemt, Notes and References, for the use of Schools and 
olleges. 
*,” The Parts may still be had se tely. St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, Is, 6d.; St. Luke, 2s. ; 


St. John, 2s, 
GERMAN. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS of GERMAN POETRY, 
consisting of Select Pieces the most celebrated authors, 
from the classical | ay = to the present day. With . -—t 
tory Notes, preceded by a short History of German Poetry, 
forming a Library of the Modern Poets of Germany. Spe- 
—- adapted for the use of Schools, Svo. cloth, 480 pages, 

8. * 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES in Prose and 
Verse. With a close English Translation and Brief Notes. 
a ames 2s. 6d. The German Text alone, 8vo. sewed, 

s. 6d, 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated 
{enebeidned) from the Original French Edition. By HENRY 

. DULCKEN. 18mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. K to ditto, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst) COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Second Edition enlarged and improved, 1 vol. 


8vo., 5s. 6d, 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN READER. 12mo. 
cloth, 4s. 

BERNARD’S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVALENTS 


for ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

STEINMETZ’S (eaeaoet at the Bedford Schools) 
FIRST READING BOOK; with Notes and Dictionary. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ.—The ACCIDENCE of GERMAN 
GRAMMAR; showing, in a Tabular Form, the Reflections 
of the various Parts of Speech. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ’S GERMAN EXERCISES, for the 
use of Beginners; with a Key. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE. 12th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Ninth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 
German Grammar. 11th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING-BOOK. 
Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. Hermann. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Univer- 
sity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK; with Notes. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, Seeond Edition, revised, 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German; with Rules for Pro- 
nunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. Square 16mo, cloth. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. In English an 

GERMAN 


18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER’S  (W.) TALES AND 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CONVER- 
SATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


on an entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Second 
Edition, cloth, 5s. 


German (only). 


FRENCH. 

O. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Win- 
chester oe COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises, Third 
Edition. Thick vol. 12mo, roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
32mo. cloth, 2s. 

MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 
BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff 
wrapper, is. 6d. 

°° These little books will be found extremely useful to be- 

ginners and students of the French Language. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English and French, with Models of Receipts, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s, bound. 


D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 
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NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


To be pleted in 20 Monthl Parts, each Part to contain 
0 be coms Inetretions by 3. BR. Millais, A R.A. 


On March Ist will be published Part I. of 
(> ®.©: 44 F A RM. A Tale, 
By Asruony Tro.tore, 


Author of imag | Parsonage,’ ‘‘ Dr. ° &¢ Bag. 
chester Towers,” &c. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 


Cuaruas & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


—_- —— 


NEW SERIAL STORY, BY TOM E. SOUTHEE. 
WEATHERBOUND.—A TALE OF THE GREAT SNOW 
STORM. 





WILE ILLUSTRATIONS BY FP. J. SKILL. 


Commenced in No. 1 (January Ist, 1861), and will be 
Continued Monthly in 
THINGS: 


BK NTERTAINING 
‘4 A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Profusely Dlustrated. 
Paice Tworrnce Moyracy. 
London: Artave Haws, Vierve, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 
And all Booksellers. 


A PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH PATTERSON. 
With a Memoir of Jerome Bonaparte, in addition to a variety 
of Interesting Papers, and namerous MMustrations will 
appear in No. 3, for March, of 


NTERTAINING THINGS. 
A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Profusely [Dlustrated. 
Paics Tworexce Mowyra ty. 


London: A. Hat, Vietvur, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, and 
all Book rs. , 


Flaxrman and the Gold Medal, by Walter Thornbury. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for February, price 
2s.6d., contains Engravings from Newton's Picture of 
**THE DUENNA,” in the Royal Collection, Turner’s Picture 
of “CALAIS PIER,” and Mrs. Thorneycroft’s Statue of 
“INDUSTRY.” 


The Literary Contributions include :— 


AN EXAMINATION INTO THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 
LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD. Part II. By 


Thomas ~~ Iitlustrated. 
a ie Pe AMELLED SLATE WORKS. By Robert 
unt, RS. 
FLAXMAN AND THE GOLD MEDAL. By Walter Thorn- 


burv. 

ROME AND HER WORKS OF ART. Part XI.—The 
Capitol. By James Dafforne. Illustrated. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Jilustrated. 

ah ead ENGLAND. By Charles Boutell, M.A. IJi/us- 
trated. 

THE HUDSON. Part XIII. By B. J. Lossing. Illustrated. &c. 


Viretve & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 














Price 64, monthly, 


HE “LADIES’ TREASURY” of In- 
formation, Amusement, and Literature. Edited by Mrs. 
Warrex. The February Number contains, among other Tales, 
that of ‘‘ Matrimonial Quarrels,” translated by Mary Howrrr. 
The -work department has designs of varied character, 
accompanied by simple and clear instructions. The Domestic 

Column and the Epicure offer their own attractions. 

London : Casseit, Perrer, & Gavrin. 

Shortly will be published, 


Dig hts THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA, With Explorations from Khartoum, on the 
Being Sketches 


White Nile, to the Regions of the Equator. 
from Sixteen Years’ Travel. 


By Joun Peruxnice, F.R.G.S., H.B.M. Consul for the 
Soudan. In One Volume Octavo. 


Witt Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, 
N ANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL. 
Ona New Plan, embracing a complete development of the 
River Systems of the Globe. By the Rev.*Arex. Mackay, 
F.BR.G.8S. In Feap. 8vo. price 7s., pp. 712. 
Wiis Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just Published, price 3s. 6d., 
IVER ANGLING for SALMON and TROUT. 


By the late Jonn Younexr, St. Boswells. 


The Volume is handsomely bound, is of a proper size for the 
= contains 260 pages of Letterpress, and a Memoir and 

ortrait of the Author. 

“To the young Trout-Fisherman, we say, get Younger’s 
little book, and study it, and you have the whole art of Trout 
Fishing. To old fishermen we can say that it is the best and 
most practical Book upon this class of fishing ever published. 
a ° ° It certainly is the Anding Work of the 
season, and we venture to predict, of a good many seasons.” 
—The Field. 

*** The Shoemaker of St. Boswells,’ as he was designated in 
all parts of Scotland, was an excellent prose writer, a 
ee rape rn t, a marvellously gifted man in conversation ; 
and in all that related to the ‘gentle art’ of fishing, the very 
highest authority of his day. * * * His is the Angling 
Book for Scotland. * * * Itis a genial pleasant book to 
read, independent of the information contained in it. There 
is one part of the book that will be read with interest, that is 
the b hy of the author, the simple heart-stirring narrative 
of the life-struggle of a highly-gifted, hamble, and honest 
Spepenrerrs life of care, but also a life of virtue.’’—London 

eview. 





Kelso: J. & J. H. Rutnerrven. 
London and Edinburgh: Writram Biackwoop & Sons. 














Just published, price 1s., 


HE IMMUNITY OF “HABITUAL 

CRIMINALS;” with a Proposition for reducing their 

number by means of longer sentences of penal servitude ; 

intermediate convict prisons; conditional liberation; and 
police sapervision. 

By Captain WALTER CROFTON, C.B., Chairman of the 

Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. 
London : Bett & Dauvpy, 196, Fleet-street ; 
Dublin : A. Taom & Sons. 








OUTLEDGES SHAKESPEARE. 
In 3 vols., royal 8vo., cloth, £2. 16s.; or, half-calf, 
gilt, £3. 7s. 6d. Edited by Howarp Stavcwrox, with 800 
original [lustrations by John Gilbert. 
Also, in course of Publication, in Th nay Weekly 
Numbers, or Shilling Monthly Parts, A RE-ISSU of the above. 
Numbers 1 to 7, and the First Monthly Part, ready for 
delivery. 
A Specimen number or Part to be seen at any Booksellers. 
London: Rovrieper, Warne, & Rovrieper, Farringdon- 
street 





SCHOOL ATLASES, WITH CORRESPONDING 

NDEXES. 

In super-royal 8vo., strongly half-bound, with the Maps full 
7 coloured, and reraes to the end of 1960. 8. d. 


HE COLLEGE ATLAS. 45th Thousand. 


2 Re So En St ee 12 0 

THE JUNIOR ATLAS. 22nd Thousand. 14 Maps...... 5 6 

THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. 22 Maps ......... 12 0 

THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. 15 Maps ........ we 6-6 
And in cloth boards, with label, 

ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 12 Maps 1 6 

Ditto Ditto Fully Coloured ...... 2 6 


These Atlases, without any comparison the best and cheapest 
yet issued, are now printed in a ven superior style on fine 
paper, with every new Geographical Discovery to 1860. 


London : Rovtteper, Warne, & RovrienGce, 
Farringdon-street. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 
In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


HE FALL OF ROME AND THE RISE 

OF NEW NATIONALITIES: a Series of Lectures on 
the Connection Ancient and Modern History. By the 
Rev. Joun G. Suerrarp, D.C.L., late of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and H Master of Kidderminster School. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. JAmes 
Wurrr, author of the ‘“‘ Landmarks of English History,”’ &c., 
with an Analysis to Chapters, and a full Index. 850 pp. 

In post 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


D’'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridged and 
translated by the Rev. Joun Git. 


London: Rovrtzeper, Warner, & Rovriepaer, Farringdon- 
street 





‘*A PERFECT TREASURY OF FACTS, DATES,” &c. 
The Eighth Thousand, price 5s., cloth or half-bound, 


USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITO- 
MIZED. Forthe use of Students and Schools. With 
Index. This volume is a complete Text-book of Modern His- 
tory, as well as a perfect Treasury of Dates, Facts, and 
Important Events " the History of Kingdoms and States—and 
Lives of Celebrated Characters. 

‘* Adapted alike for the school, the more advanced student 
of history, and to the acquirements of the general reader of 
the present day.”’—Odserver. 

London: RovrtepGe, Warne, & RovTLEDGE, 
street. 


Farringdon- 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, Railway Bookstalls, &c. 


N 


SUNBEAM STORIES, a Selection of Six of the 
most popular Tales by this favourite Author, price 5s. 

A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. Thirty-fifth 
Edition, price 1s. cloth. 
London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’-hall Court, E.C. 


of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” price 10s. 6d. 
Also 


pD® PORQUETS STANDARD FRENCH 
BOOKS :— 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING 
BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explana- 
tory Notes. 2s. 6d. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN 
OLOGY. 1s. 6d. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in French. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 
printed in red and blue. 2s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM 
FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 


London: Srwexrn, Marswaty, & Co., and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. 





PHRASE. 


OF TEACHING 





CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITIONS OF JOSEPH GUY’S 
STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Gos SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY ; to which 

Tis now added Physical Geography. The 26th Edition, 


revised, enlarged, and thoroughly corrected, by Witti1am 
Cooxsr Starrorp. Illustrated with Seven Maps, royal 18mo. 


Price 3s., red. 

GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY; with Questions for 
Examination, and useful Maps. A New Edition, royal 
18mo. Price 1s., cloth. 


GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS; containing Sixteen large 
4to. Maps, neatly coloured. Half-bound in royal 8vo. 
Price 5s. 


GUYS ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, on the 
Pian of his School Geography, with Eighteen Plates. A New 
and thoroughly revised Edition, by Joun Rippie, Master of 
the Royal Naval School, Greenwich. Royal 18mo. Price 5s., 
roan lettered. 


London: Crapocx & Co.; Wurrraker & Co.; and Srwpxry, 
Marsnatse, & Co., the only Publishers of Joseph Guy's 
School-Books. 17 ry 











INNIE'S LOVE. A Novel, by the Author | 





R. WILLIAM TEGG’S DESCR 
CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS in various 
departments of Li , sent free by post. 


Pancras-labe, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY SILVERPEN. 
Frontispiece and title, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 
IVE BREAD—GAIN LOVE. Etiza 


Merterarp (SttverPEn), Author of ‘‘ The Doctor's Little 
Daughter,"’ “ Lilian’s Golden Hours,”’ &c. 


London : Witt1am Tee, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


—_——— 








Frontispiece, royal 32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d., 


| ORD CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE TO 
HIS SON ON MEN AND MANNERS, to which is 
added Selections from Colton’s Lacon, or Many Things in Few 
Words. 
London: Witt1am Teaco, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C, 


—— 





Preparing for Immediate Publication, in 8vo., 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY and JOURNALS 

of MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to 

the Princess Charlotte of Wales, containing Memoirs of the 
Court of George the Third and of the Regent. With Original] 
Anecdotes of many of the most celebrated personages of the 
time. 
London: Wma. H. Auten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


ee 





Now ready, price 1s., by post 1s. 4d., 


RAHMINS AND PARIAHS. 

An Appeal by the Indigo Manufacturers of Bengal to 

the British Government, Parliament, and People, for protec. 

tion against the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; setting forth 

the proceedings by which this high officer has interfered with 

the free course of Justice, has destroyed Capital and Trade of 

British Settlers in India, and has created the present disas- 

trous condition of incendiarism and insurrection now spreading 
in the rural districts of Bengal. 

** Every office in the country is held by men pledged to 
oppose the settlement of Europeans in the country, and they 
are able to make their own statements.’’—Letter from Times’ 
Correspondent, dated Calcutta, 8th December, 1860, and 
published in the Times of 14th January, 1861. 


James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





This day is Published, price One Shilling, 


4 te GREAT COTTON QUESTION: 
Where are the Spoils of the Slave? Addressed to the 
Upper and Middle Classes of Great Britain. By ), 


** Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour’s ser. 
vice without wages, and giveth him not for his work,” — 
Jer, xx. 11-13. 


Macmitzian & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a. New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols, 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOPAIDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of humar 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanester & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





HE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

FIELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE, with references, 
and exquisite designs in gold and colours by Stanesby, bound 
in best antique morocco, 21s. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATED PRAYER-BOOK, large type 
and best morocco to match, 10s. 6d. 

OUR LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, small 4to., 
with thirty-two pages richly ornamented, and with an illu- 
minated binding, 15s. 

The above sent t free from JOHN FIELD’S GREAT 
BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, REGENT-QUADRANT. The 
largest, cheapest, and best bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services in the world. 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved -in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by? 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons elaborately 
emblazoned in gold and colours. Copied by express per: 
mission. 
London: Jonn Campen Horten, Piccadilly, W. 


—— 





Just Published. New Edition. Price 1s., with 14 Lithographic 
Plates. 


ANDBOOK OF ALPHABETS AND 
ORNAMENTS. By the Author of ‘Suggestions for 
Iiuminating.”’ 
London: Baryarp & Son, 339, Oxford-street. 


ee eee 


URKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, ané 

KNIGHTAGE for 1861, 31s. 8d., published at 38s. ; Cler) 
List for 1861, 8s. 4d., published at 10s.; D’Albert’s Album 
for 1861, 8s. 9d., published at 10s. 6d. ; Mill on the Floss, by “- 
Eliot, 10s., published at 12s.; Post-Office Directory for 186, 
30s., published at 36s.; Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year © 
Year, 2nd series, 8s, 9d., published at 10s. 6d.—Catalogu® 
gratis and post-free. . 
8S, & T. Gitzert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank © 

England, London, E.C. 


N.B. All books, magazines, periodicals, quarterly reviews 
&c., supplied on the same terms. 2d. Discount in the Shilliné. 











ii 





Lonpowx :—Printed by Wittram Lirriez, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; and published by 
the said W. Lirrte, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satrapay, Freryary 9, 1961, 
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